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The Excavations at Tell Qasile 
Preliminary Report* 


B. MAISLER 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


As mentioned before an amazing complex of fortifications which be- 
longs to stratum XI was revealed on the west of the tell (square 70 etc.); 
that is, below the stone foundations of a tower in the Israelite casemate 
wall, and to the west of them. The inside of this complex of fortifications 
was not examined because the walls of the Israelite tower had not been 
removed. As for the outside city wall it is composed of two parts: a very 
thick wall, about 5.5 m. thick, built entirely of mud bricks held together 
with dark mud mortar (in this wall we found the remains of a room), and 
west of it a solid block of terre pisée about 6 m. thick, abutting on the 
wall: this solid mass of terre pisée which runs down to the slopes of the 
hill, is apparently nothing more than the remains of a glacis. The remains 
of the city wall together with the glacis may belong to the tower form- 
ing part of the errunes complex, but only further excavation can 
clarify the whole problem.” 


* Continued from Israel Exploration Journal,Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 61-76. 
1 See fig. 1, p.64. A method of fortification similar to this was apparently found also at 
Tell Jemmeh (Early Iron Age); see Petrie, op. cit. (supra, n. 9), Pl. XII-XVand p. 9. 
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126 B. MAISLER 


As mentioned above the two strata XII and XI are distinguished by 
the pottery of Early Iron Age II, and even more by the pottery called 
Philistine. This is a special kind of pottery having a slip in different shades 
of white and decorated with one- or two-colour designs, which is nothing 
but a local imitation of Late Mycenaean (13th cent.) forms and designs, 
which had ceased to be in use in the period under discussion in Greece 
and in the Aegean Isles. ** It is not improbable that the Philistine pottery 
was developed by the ‘peoples of the sea’, including the Philistines, who 
had settled on the coast in the first half of the 12th century, and later 
spread throughout much of Cis-Jordan, owing presumably to the ever 
increasing cultural and economic influence of the Philistines during the 
second half of the 12th century and the first half of 11th century B.c.’* 

I shall now give a short survey of the pottery in strata XII and XI which 
are really one. The characteristic Philistine vessels, found only in these 
strata, are cups, large and deep bowls, jugs with spouted strainers (beer 
bottles), and stirrup-vases.On the whole they are well fired, have a slip in 
different shades of white, and are decorated with geometrical designs in 
two colours, reddish-purple, and dark brown or black. The repertoire of 


2 Concerning this problem see especially Heurtley,W. A.: The relationship between’ Philistine’ 
and Mycenaean Pottery. Quart. Dept. Antiq. Palest.,5,1936, pp.90-110; Barrois, A. G.: Manuel 
d'archéologie biblique. I. Paris, 1939, p. 483 ff.; Albright, W. F.:The Archaeology of Palestine. (Pelican 
Books), 1949, p. 114 ff.; Furumark, A.: The Chronology of Mycenaean Pottery. K.Vitt. Hist. & Antikv., 
Stockholm, 1941, pp. 118-122. 

18 Philistine pots and pot-sherds have been found in the Early Iron Age strata of the coastal 
tells including Dor(Tanturah, Part II, Bull. Brit. School of Archaeol. Jerusalem, 4, 1924, P1. III, 1,6), in 
the Shephelah, the Negev (Tell el Far‘a), the Judean Hills (Beth Zur) and in Benjamin 
(Beth-El, Tell en-Nasbeh), as well as at Megiddo (in strata VI and VII, but mainly in VIB- 
VIIA; only by mistake was a Philistine pot put among the pottery of stratum VII; see: Loud, 
G.: Megiddo II, Seasons of 1935-39. Univ. of Chicago, Orient. Inst. Publ. LXII, 1948, Pl. 137,11). 
As for Tell Abu Hawam, I believe that it may be assumed that settlement there was aband- 
oned at the end of the Late Bronze Age (stratum V; see: Hamilton, R.W.: Excavations at 
Tell Abu Hawam. Quart. Dept. Antiq. Palest.,4, 1934, pp. 1-69). The site was reoccupied in the 
second half of the eleventh century B.C. (stratum IV). In Beth Shean no Philistine pottery 
was found: apparently this Egyptian fortress in Palestine had been destroyed before the 
middle of the twelfth century and the settlement was rebuilt on its ruins approximately a 
hundred years later. Here it may be pointed out that even before the reign of Saul the true 
Philistine pottery style had disappeared, leaving only a debased imitation of some types. 
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designs is typical of Philistine pottery: the lines and bands of colour may 
be vertical, horizontal, wavy, or zig-zag, with half-circles in their various 
combinations, spirals, ‘slings’ and triangles. Chess-board and net designs 
also occur, as do the lozenge and the Maltese cross, sometimes arranged 
in bands divided into metopes, in Philistine style (see selection in Pl. 25). 
The typical bird (swan) with its head turned backwards, is painted in 
black (with a red filling) on the white slip of a deep bowl with horizontal 
handles, found in stratum XII (fig.4; 1 and Pl. 2531). Specimens of birds 
drawnon fragments of deepbowls(P1.25; 2—stratum XII; Pl.25; 3 —strat- 
um XI) and on a sherd with a white slip upon which there is a two- 
colour decoration, black and reddish purple (P1.25; 15 — stratum XII): this 
shows that the bird as a decoration is characteristic of stratum XII. 

The cups are usually covered with a light slip; they have horizontal 
handies and ring-bases, and are usually decorated with two-colour or single- 
colour decorations — mainly spirals brown or black, ending sometimes in a 
loop(see P1.25;13,18-20 and fig. 4; 7-9 ; number 8 shows only traces of the 
spiral — all of them belong to stratum XI). The big, deep bowls have 
everted rims and ring bases; their slip is generally white and their decora- 
tions are typically Philistine (fig. 4;1-2 and P1.25;9 and 11— stratum XII: 
Pl. 25;5-8, 10 — stratum XI). 

The jars and jugs have many shapes and have one- or two-colour dec- 
orations. Some of them are well fired, with a white slip. Occasionally one 
finds on the loop-handle a drawing of a branch, or parallel bands. One 
finds also jars with basket handles, such asthe one with the spout upon 
which horizontal red bands are seen (fig. 4 ; 3 —~ stratum XI). The specimen 
of the squat jar, known in the Early Iron Age, is also found in stratum XI 
at Tell Qasile. 

Together with the carinated bowls having a white slip and concentric 
bands, brown and red, on their inside and on their rim (typical of stratum 
XI, see fig. 4; 5), one finds also bowls with a red slip roughly burnished 
in Canaanite style: the jugs and juglets with pinched lips, sometimes 
brightly burnished, are in the Canaanite tradition. Further proof of Cana- 
anite influence can be found in the cooking pots and lamps. The earlier 
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ones already show signs of ribbing on the lower part of the rim, whereas 
in the later ones the rim is flattened out. Typical of the strata under dis- 
cussion are the deep bowls with two or four loop-handles, stretching from 
the sloping rim to the body of the vessel. On the whole they are not 
covered with a slip, but sometimes they have black band ornaments across 
the rim. The jars have short necks, thickened or straight rims, and a round 
base; some of them were found stuck in hollows in the Kurkar rock. 

The pilgrim flasks are as a rule common patterns of the Early Iron Age, 
that is, flat; and some of them are without any slip or decorations what- 
ever (fig. 4; 4-5); others have a red or white slip with concentric circles in 
brown, red or black; there are also flasks with a slip and burnished. 

The above mentioned strata contain also spinning bowls, strainers, bak- 
ing dishes, and even two animal figurines: the head of a duck, and the 
head of a bird (?) — fragments of toilet articles. 

From all this material we get a general picture similar to B 2 in Beit 
Mirsim and stratum III in Beth Shemesh: many similar types of pottery 
also occur in strata VII-VI, and even more so in VIIA-VIB at Megiddo. ** 

Among the other finds one should mention bronze arrowheads, a bone 
gtaver, grinding stones, flint sickle-blades, of which a great number was 
found in stratum XI, loom weights, and various stone articles such as 
mills and mortars. But no iron objects have been found in strata XII and XI. 


5. POST-PHILISTINE 
OR PRE-ISRAELITE PERIGD (STRATUM X) 
To stratum X belong the remains of three buildings(J 12-13,K8-9 andO2- 
5), which stand close together in the north-west part of the excavated area, 
in the south of the tell, and a fourth building (Q1-5) in its south-west part. 
On the other hand, in the east of the excavated area only remains of 
stone and brick walls were found, also silos, ovens and accumulations 
containing a large number of sherds. There is no doubt that the settlement 


M4 See especially Albright, W. F.: The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim. I. Ann. Amer. Schools 
Orient. Res., 12, 1932, p. 61 ff Grant, E. & Wright, G.E.:°Ain Shems Excavations (Palestine). V; 
Haverford, 1939, p. 127 ff.; Loud, G., op. cit. (supra, n. 13), Pl. 65 ff. 
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Fig. 4. Pottery from strata XII (1 & 2) and XI. 
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had atthattime reached a high standard of prosperity, maintaining commerc- 
ial relations with the Phoenician centres on the Mediterranean coasts and 
its isles, and perhaps also with Egypt. The change which took place in 
the life of the settlement can be traced in the various fields of the material 
civilization mainly by the absence of Philistine pottery, by the increase of 
new forms and styles of objects and by the presence of iron objects, as 
against a decrease of flint objects. 

Building J, contained in stratum X, as in the stratum beneath it (see 
p- 76 above) a big square court and the oblong room north of it; this 
room seems to have been used as a workshop or perhaps as a dyeing place. 
In the east part of the room there were two square plastered baths or vats 
with a hole in the partition between them; south of these were two clay 
basins, with a number of store-jars nearby (see Pl. 30 A). 

The three brick rooms O 2-4 belong to a block of buildings, of which 
only part was uncovered during the second season. In room O2 the stone 
heap which had been erected in the previous period, had not been removed 
(see p. 76 above): it stood against the narrow northern wall of the oblong 
room. This room was used as a store room, mainly for wine and oil vessels. 
Dozens of jars of different sizes and forms were found, apart from jugs, 
flasks, millstones and metal tools (see Pl. 30 C). Room O2 lies next to 
rooms O3 and O4 on their west side and there is an opening between these 
two rooms. Near the narrow west wall of O3 and O4 we found a brick 
grain-store divided into two cells (see Pl. 30 B). In the burnt layer of that 
room there were chalices, flasks, juglets, bowls, wine bottles and a lamp. 
The room may have been used as guest room (Pl. 26; 6). Similar objects 
were also found in the southern part of room O4 which was uncovered 
in the second season. The oblong building K 8-9, measuring about 8x4 
metres and built alternately of Kurkar rubble and of bricks, is divided into 
two rooms, one square and the other oblong: on its northern side there is 
a spacious courtyard (M3), in which were found pottery, stone objects 
and fragments of charred beams (see Pl. 30 B). 

House Q, built mainly of Kurkar rubble but partly of brick, continued 
to be used in this period as a smelting plant, as evidenced by the remains 
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Fig. 5. Pottery from stratum X. 
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of two furnaces and the copper slag found in the oblong room Q2 (see 
above p. 75), but the plan of the building had been changed. In the north- 
ern narrow wall of room Q2 we found a niche built of stone, and nearby 
a plant resembling a press. It looks as though both, the niche as well as 
the press, had some connexion with the smelting work. In the courtyard 
east of the room, the granary built in the previous period (see Pl. 27 A) still 
continued to be in use. 

A large quantity of pottery, some vessels being complete, was uncovered 
in the buildings and sites of stratum X (see selection in figs. 5 & 6 and in 
Plates 26 & 28): the greater part of the specimens were of local make, with 
a small number imported from abroad, while some were local copies of 
foreign types. 

The jars and jugs are of many forms. A very common jug is the one 
with the handle reaching down from its everted rim to its shoulder, and 
having a ring or disk base (fig. 5; 1 and 3); sometimes it has a red or 
brown slip. Some of the jugs are burnished (Pl. 28; 2); in some cases the 
handle reached down from the middle of the neck to the shoulder (PI. 28 ;3, 
witha reddish slip), or it starts just belowthe rim (28 ; 1). There is also the 
jug with a basket handle. On the whole, the decorations consist of paral- 
lel painted bands on the rim and body (fig. 5; 1—red and brown bands 
on the body and red ones on the rim). The juglets have generally a loop- 
handle reaching down from the rim,a pinched lip,and a rounded base some- 
what pointed. Juglets 4 and 7 in fig. 5 are unusual (juglet7 has a brown slip, 
and, in the incision which divides the body, a black band); so is juglet 
No. 1653, the ware of which is grey and its slip red, with brown circles 
on shoulder and body, with vertical wavy lines between them. No. 8527, 
an imported vessel, is made of finely levigated yellowish clay well fired. 

Some of the jars have a reddish slip, some are burnished, with the usual 
black band as decoration; some on the other hand have no slip, but have 
one-colour parallel bands; there are also some with bands in two colours. 
Fig. 5; 2 shows a jar with an elongated neck, no handles and atwo-colour 
decoration, brown and red. The jar with the two loop-handles as in Pl. 
26; 4 has a red slip; it is decorated with black and red parallel bands, and 
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on the handles there are three crossed lines in black. Worthy of mention 
also is the pot made of greyish-brown clay with two knob handles on the 
shoulder and with a decoration of red bands (fig. 5 ; 6). 

Among the jars found in storeroom O2 the long hole-mouth jar deserv- 
es special attention because of its marked wheel impressions (P1.26 ; 3) 
and also the jar shaped roughly in the form of a barrel and covered with a 
pinkish slip (Pl. 26; 1). Neither of these has any parallel in any other 
places in Palestine. On the other hand, pots looking astonishingly similar 
were found in Tell el Yahudiyeh in Egypt.*® Plate 26 ; 2 shows the charact- 
eristic jar with a ribbed rim. 

Stratum X has the typical deep bowls covered with a red slip and paint- 
ed with dark brown decorations—the result of a deteriorated Philistine 
tradition. These bowls have a flange rim (some with a heavy rib under 
the rim), four handles, generally loop-handles, emerging from the sloping 
rim (see fig.6;8 and Pl. 26; 5), or else horizontal handles pressed against 
the body, and a ring base, and on the whole they are carinated. As decora- 
tions they have spirals reaching down to below the carination. In some 
cases one finds between one spiral and another vertical lines, others have 
wavy or zigzag lines. On the loop-handle one often finds an ornamenta- 
tion of three crossed lines, and on the horizontal handles parallel lines 
running across them. 

Many are the large and small bowls with ring bases; they are usually 
carinated. They have a red or brown-red slip, both outside and inside (see 
fig. 5; 8; Pl. 28; 9-10). Sometimes they have spaced and rough burnish 
both on the outside and on the inside (PI. 28 ; 8). Many bowls are decorated 
with black bands on the inside of the rim (28 ; 8-9) and have spirals or con- 
centric circles, inside. Worthy of note is the bow] in Pl. 28; 11 (fig. 5; 9), 
having a reddish slip with inside and outside burnish. Another large bowl, 
the clay of which is yellowish grey, with an inside Maltese cross decora- 


15 My attention was drawn to this by Mrs. Dothan who has made an intensive study of Tell 
Qasile pottery; see Petrie, W.M.F.: Hyksos and Israelite Cities. London, 1906. Pl. XVII A, 5-6, 
in which one finds the types of pots which are illustrated in our Pl.26; 1,3 and which are at- 
tributed by Petrie to the 22nd Dynasty. 
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tion surrounded by concentric circles, is painted in purple and brown (No. 
4480); it is apparently a foreign import (Phoenicia or Cyprus?). 

The flasks are typical of the Early Iron Age (fig.6; 4-6; P1.28; 12-18); 
most of them are lentoid, their mouths flared and their handles emerging 
from the neck near the rim. In some of them the flare of the rim has no 
curve, the neck is quite narrow and the body is rounded (28; 15). Often 
one finds on the body a coloured decoration of concentric circles or spirals. 
At times the body is decorated in two colours, brown and black, including a 
Maltese cross (fig.6; 4, Pl. 28; 18). Other flasks are Cypriot in type; their 
clay is grey and well levigated, their slip is creamish white, or yellowish, 
and brightly burnished, and their body has concentric circles in black (or 
brown) and red, with intervals of white filling (P1.28; 16 and 19); on the 
handles of the big flask, 19, there is a reddish decoration of a ladder and 
the familiar three crossed lines. 

Among other pots we shall mention the chalices common in the Early 
Iron Age (fig.6; 1-3; Pl. 28; 4-7, all except 28; 5 are from room O3; on 
the rim of fig.6; 3 there is a reddish-brown wash). Cups have no slip but 
show a black decoration of spirals and slings—the continuation of the 
Philistine tradition—or they are burnished, and decorated with the usual 
red and purple designs; some of them have horizontal handles. Lamps 
have flat rims and pinched lips; strainers with loop-handles are very 
common in this stratum, and so are spindle-bowls having a ring base,and 
twin handles inside, which are found in all the strata of the Iron Age. Ex- 
ceptional are thevessels No. 3391 Rs having a spout and a double strainer, 
with a red slip upon which there is a decoration of parallel bands and 
zigzags, and No. 6346 (fig.6; 7) which has a strainer; it has a brown slip, 
burnished with a net pattern in dark brown on both sides, and bands on 
the handles. The cooking pots in stratum X are not different from those 
of strata XII-XI, showing signs of the Late Bronze tradition. 

It should be noted that in stratum X, only few iron objects were found 
(such as the iron knives No. 599 and 3449 and the blade of a sword No. 


Bull. Jew. Palest. Explor. Soc., 15, 1949, Pl. III, No.2, the right-hand figure. 
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3701) in contrast to strata XII-XI, in which they are absent. Of the 
bronze tools, worthy of note is the ox-goad, specimens of which have been 
found in several places in Palestine,*’ anda spearhead. Also in stratum X, a 
conical seal was found engraved with the figure of a man with outstretch- 
ed hands, and below this the figure of an animal.’* 

In conclusion, one should point out the fact that stratum X represents 
a special period in the history of the site, in which the Philistine tradition 
of making pottery with a whitish slip had already begun to disappear, 
but on the other hand, the typical Philistine decorations were still preserv- 
ed, especially the spirals painted on the large deep bowls and on the cups. 
If we consider the chronological order, we may describe this stratum as 
post-Philistine or as pre-Israelite, which in fact is the link between the 
two periods, the Early Iron Age II and III. Many examples of the pottery 
belonging to stratum X were found at Tell Jerishe in the vicinity of Tell 
Qasile, and also in stratum VI (especially VIA) at Megiddo, as well as in 
stratum IV (and also in III) at Tell Abu Hawam: and it should be noted 
that the type of deep bowls under discussion, so typical of stratum X, is 
still so far to be found only at two places outside Tell Qasile: at Tell 
Jerishe and at Megiddo.’* Nevertheless,one should not ignore the fact that 
stratum X is very rich in pottery and especially so in decorated pottery, 
much of which bears witness to the strong relations by sea with the cultur- 
al centres on the Mediterranean coasts. 


6. THE PERIOD OF 
DAVID AND SOLOMON (STRATUM 1x) 


The flourishing foreign town (stratum X) had been destroyed and burnt 
down, and on its ruins there arose an Israelite settlement (stratum IX). 
As mentioned above, after the post-Philistine period the southern part of 


7 See especially Albright, op.cit.(supra, n.16), p.33, Pl.62,2, which mentions the goad refer- 
red to in 1 Samuel, xiii, 21. The goad was sometimes used also as weapon (see Judges, iii, 31). 
18 Lamon, R.S.& Shipton, G.M.: Megiddo I, Seasons of 1925-34, Strata I-V. Univ.of Chicago, 
Orient. Inst. Publ. XLII, 1939, P1.69, 44. 

19 See Shipton, G.M.: Notes on the Megiddo Pottery of Strata XI-XX. Chicago, 1938. Pl.15. 
Loud, op. cit.(supra, n. 13), P1.78, 19, & 143, 4-5. 
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the excavated area in the south of the tell, in which stood formerly the build- 
ings Q,R and U, was completely abandoned: more to the north of it, re- 
mains of buildings belonging to stratum IX were found, showing two 
different stages, IX, 2 and IX,1. Many interesting details came to light 
during the investigation of the houses, which were built mainly of bricks, 
(excepting the southern wall mentioned above, p. 71). In the areas of 
buildings J and K the Israelite settlers utilised the foundations of build- 
ing J of the former period (stratum X) in order to erect upon them a new 
building (10.5 x 9m.) according to the plan of the Four-Room House 
(J7-10, fig. 7). It contains in stratum IX 2, two parallel oblong rooms 
(J7 and 9) with an inner court (J 8) between them, and an oblong room 
(J 10) bounding them all on the north. In the court (J 8) we founda store- 
place, semi-circular in shape, and built of stone, in which were kept some 
household utensils such as the cooking-pot shown in Pl. 27 D.This Four- 
Room House is typical of the better class dwellings in the period of the 
early Kingdom, as seen from the excavations at Beth Shemesh, Tell en 
Nasbeh, Shechem, and elsewhere in the hill country and in the Shephelah.*° 
In the second stage of stratum IX a change occurs in the plan of the house: 
the wall dividing the inner court (J 8) from the room west of it (J 7) was 
destroyed, and upon the lower part of the wall four brick pillars were 
erected, on stone foundations, to support the roof (see model, Pl. 29 B). 
Near the eastern wall of the court (J 8) a plastered wine-vat was built, 
with a press, also plastered, in the south-eastern corner; an oven, a nether 
millstone, store-jars and other household objects were also found(P1. 29 B). 
The oil and wine industries (particularly evident in stratum IX) were 
considered of great importance in the Israelite period in Tell Qasile: this 
is also shown by finds in other Israelite settlements.”* 

East of the building J, house K (9 x 9 m approximately) was uncovered ; 
it contained, in stratum IX, 2, a room paved with Kurkar slabs (K 6) 
and north of it a small court (K7) bounded on the west by an narrow 


2° See Galling, K.: Biblisches Reallexikon. Tabingen, 1937.Col.270-1. Albright, W.F.: Archae- 
ology and the Religion of Israel. Baltimore, 1942. Ref.p.65. McCown, C.C.: Tell En-Nasbeh. I. 
Berkeley, 1947. Ref. p. 206. "1 See Grant & Wright, op.cit.(supra, n.14), p.75 f. 
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Fig. 7. Plan of the Four Room House as modified in stratum IX,2 (room J7 to J 10). 


oblong room(K 5). In the court a semi-circular store-place built of Kurkar 
rubble, was found, and nearby a baking oven. Another oven was found 
in the courtyard,K 5 near the entrance, which is on the south, in the 
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wall built of Kurkar rubble. At one time the court pavement had been 
raised by about 40 cms; and the old oven was replaced by a new one. 

In stratum IX, 1 a house was erected upon the ruins of the building 
under discussion, according to a new plan, i.e., a spacious courtyard K 3 
from which one entered through a narrow opening into an oblong room 
(K 4,6.75 x 1.85 m. approximately) east of it. Such a type of house 
is very common in Tell Qasile in the Israelite period. Typical also 
is the store place in the 
north of the room K 4,which 
is divided into four cells by 
brick partitions (compare 
p- 70, fig. 2, room H 3). In 
the floor of the room close 
to the southern partition of 
the store-place, three store 
jars were stuck, one of which 
(fig. 8) contained a large 
amount of vetchseed. In 
courtyard K 3 several struc- 
tures were found: an oven, 
a press (similar to that in 
building J) in the south-east 
corner, and four store-places 
built of Kurkar rubble on 
the lower part of the des- 
troyed wall which, in stratum 
IX, 2, separated K 5 from 
K6-7. 

Rather poor remains of 
structures, belonging tostrat- 
um IX, 2, were uncovered in the eastern part of the excavated area in 
the south of the tell, to the east of house K; while to stratum IX, 1, in 
the same area, belongs part of the public building L which, between its 


Fig. 8. Jar (stratum IX, 1). Scale 1:5. 
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original construction in that stratum and its completion in stratum VIII 
went through several stages of development and expansion (Pl. 29 A). To 
stratum IX, 1, also belong the brick-built rooms L6,7,8,9.L9 is a small 
square entrance-lobby through which one reached the building from the 
street on the north. In its west wall there is a wide opening into the ob- 
long room L8, with a bench on each side; the opening, the benches, and 
the walls of room L 8 are covered with a light plaster (see Pl. 29 A). 
Near the western wall of room L8 (6.6 x 2.5 m.) there is a row of plaster- 
ed steps leading to an upper storey.”” In rooms L6 and L7 only the re- 
mains of walls were preserved, whereas the other parts of the older build- 
ing were apparently destroyed when repairs were carried out in the follow- 
ing period (stratum VIII). Apparently contemporary with the public build- 
ing L are the great fortification works, of which traces were uncovered in 
the west of the tell, i. e., the old city wall built of undressed stones belong- 
ing to stratum IX, 1 (see section 7 below). 

(To be concluded) 


Captions for Plates 27 and 30: 


Plate 27. A, B: Rooms in buildings Q and U, all belonging to stratum XI, except room Q2 
which is in stratum X. (Cf. p. 76.) 
C: Wall of building E in stratum IV, partly destroyed by pillars of stratum III. 
(Cf. p. 69.) 
D: Cooking-pot from store-place in courtyard J8 (stratum IX, 2). 

Plate 30. Stratum X.— A: Dyeing place in room J12, seen from west. 
B: House O, stratum X, with courtyard M 2, stratum IX, 2, in foreground, seen from 
east. 
C: Pottery in situ in store-room O2, stratum X, seen from north. 


** The floor of the room is 23.35 m. above sea level and the third and last step which has 
been preserved is at 24 m.Apparently, the steps le 0 the north-west corner of the build- 
ing, see P1.29 A. 
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On the Origin of 


Ferrous Limestone Coatings in the 


Plain of Sharon in Israel 


J. PACLT 


Bratislava* 


From Mr. J. Petrbok of the National Museum, Prague, I have received for 
determination a sample of conchylious limestone covered by a coating 
which resembles Desert Varnish. It was taken, during Mr. Petrbok’s travels 
in Palestine in the years 1926-1929, from the so-called Kurkar rocks,’ the 
stratigraphy of which is shown in his paper cited in the attached biblio- 
graphy. 

According to a communication made by Mr. Petrbok to me the coatings, 
which are described below, occur abundantly north of Tel-Aviv Jaffa on 
the ‘sandstone’ rock situated about 1 km. north of the mouth of the river 
Yarkon. Plate 31B represents this locality; the coatings can be seen only 
indistinctly on the surface of the rocks vertically denuded; note the vegeta- 
tion, which covers the ground mainly during the latter part of the winter. 


DESCRIPTION 
The sample submitted to me is shown on Plate 31A. It is largely covered 
by a thin otter brown coloured coating (cf. Répertoire de couleurs, Paris, 
1905), which is characterized by a shiny surface: this does not disappear 


* The present investigation was carried out at the National Museum, Prague. 

1 Kurkar is ‘a diagenetic, hardened, calcareous sandstone of marine or of terrestrial origin 
(older dunes) distributed in the coastal plain’. (Picard, L.: Synopsis of stratigraphic terms in 
Palestinian geology. Journ. Palest. Orient. Soc., 18, 1938, pp. 254-277; ref. p. 262.) 
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when treated with water. The coating is formed of ferrocalcite, a variety of 
calcite which contains some FeCO3;” it dissolves with brisk effervescence 
even in cold acid. 

The coating was examined microscopically, when minute particles of 
quartz in the form of fine sand were found to be present. 

The sample showed later colonies of a lichen resembling that described 
by Laudermilk.The colonies occur on the varnished as well as on the rough 
surfaces of the specimen. The patches are dark green in colour and granul- 
ose in texture. 

It must be remembered that the crusts described have no relation to 
the true Desert Varnish which is also characterized by a shiny surface. 


FORMATION OF THE LIMESTONE COATINGS 


Cissarz and Jones adopted the theory of capillary action to explain the 
origin of various ‘efflorescences’ in desert regions. They say (p.153): 
*,..the sun’s heat and the dry atmosphere cause the water held in the rocks 
by capillary attraction to be drawn to the surface. This water carries with 
it soluble salts, chiefly of sodium and magnesium, which become deposit- 
ed on the rock surface, forming efflorescences of various kinds. In this 
way were formed what is known in Germany as “Steppenkalk” and 
“Wiistenlacke” (Desert “Varnish”’).’ 

Now it is well known that the latter coatings are partly the result of the 
growth and decay of vegetable organisms. The authors who prove that 
the origin of Desert Varnish may be due to a biochemical factor, are Hoch- 
stetter, Francis, White and Laudermilk. The factor considered is either a 
lichen (Hochstetter, Francis partly, Laudermilk), or an alga(Francis partly), 
or some organic matter like the pollen of different desert plants (White). 
It was Laudermilk who accurately described the lichen growing on rocks 
covered by Desert Varnish. 

Naturally there may be other cases in which the formation of Desert 
Varnish is solely dependent on an inorganic process. 


? The amount of Fe was estimated colorimetrically to be 10-12%. 
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The incrustations known under the name of steppe limestone seem to 
have been less studied than those of Desert Varnish. If, however, the term 
can be applied to the carbonate coatings I describe here, it appears certain 
that they are produced —~at least in the case considered —~in the same way 
as is the Desert Varnish of the organogene type. 

Lichens growing on Kurkar rocks undoubtedly contain some iron, and 
secrete acids which again corrode the surface of the limestone. Salts held 
in solution are precipitated on the rocks as carbonate, which may change 
by the action of sunlight to hydroxide and eventually to oxide. It is well 
known that many carbonates containing Fe (siderite, ferrocalcite) turn brown 
or brownish black on exposure owing to the oxidation of iron; they change 
first to /imonite and sometimes, by a subsequent loss of water, to hematite 
or to magnetite (Dana). Thus we get the occurrence of the black crusts of 
Desert Varnish, which are frequently referred to in the literature as being 
composed of iron and manganese oxides. In the majority of cases, however, 
the coating may have originated as a result of the direct precipitation of 
hydroxides on igneous rocks or on quartz, no carbonate being previously 
formed. 

CONCLUSION 
1. There is no evidence that the varnished surface of the sample described 
is due to the action of wind-blown sand: if this were the case, the under- 
side of the coating could not be polished. But the varnished substance 
appears shiny in all possible splits, and, when fractured, in every direction. 

2. Walther (1891, Pl. 5, fig. 8) published an illustration of a type of 
Desert Varnish occurring on a piece of jasper from a serir plain; this, 
with its shiny surface, much resembles our specimen, but whether the 
resemblance is true, or merely apparent, cannot be determined now. A piece 
of crusted limestone also resembling our specimen was published by the 
same author some years later (Walther, 1924, fig. 135): it has unfortunately 
not been possible to compare it with our sample. 
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SUMMARY 


A case of biolithogenesis is described in this paper. It is concluded that the coating 
occurring on Kurkar rocks in the Plain of Sharon in Israel is produced by a lichen: 
it is similar to known types of Desert Varnish. 
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Note on Invasions of Palestine by 
Rare Locusts 


F.S. BODENHEIMER 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


At the known major locust invasions of Palestine, including those re- 
ported in the Bible, and those from the first half of this century, have been 
of the Desert locust (Schistocerca gregaria Forsk). At intervals of 11 to 13 
years, huge swarms have invaded the country, in the late winter or early 
spring, for from one to four consecutive years. This locust, whose origin 
is in the low savannas of the Sudan, at the peak of its outbreaks develops 
in three generations: In the first generation, it is raised during the summer _ 
in its permanent home in the Sudan; in the second, it oviposits early in 
winter along the Red Sea shores of the Sudan and of Arabia; in the third, 
it invades, in late winter, the Near East from Egypt to Anatolia for 
oviposition. (The biology and ecology of the Desert locust have been 
thoroughly discussed elsewhere by the writer.’) 

This species, Schistocerca gregaria Forsk, is the one that is again menac- 
ing Palestine in the coming months of 1951, and is no doubt its most 
important locust. There are, however, two other species of locusts, that 
have developed here: Locusta migratoria L., and Dociostaurus maroccanus 
Thnbg. For some reason, recent scholars have overlooked their presence, 
and have not reported them in the literature. The following paragraphs 
will deal with them. 

The European locust (Locusta migratoria L.), is common in all the more 
humid habitats of Palestine, but generally only in its solitary phase. Each 


? Bodenheimer, F. S.: Studien zur Epidemiologie, Okologie und Physiologie der Afrikanischen Wander- 
heuschrecke. Berlin, 1930. Bodenheimer, F. S.: Uberblick iiber die Gesamtékologie der Afrika- 
nischen Wanderheuschrecke. Bio/. Zentralbl.,52, 1932, p.598-619. 
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summer the solitary phase is seen feeding on the irrigated fields of tomat- 
oes or okra. The huge invasions that have swarmed over Europe north of the 
Alps, have never touched Palestine. On the other hand, about fifteen years 
ago, minor mass increases were observed in the Beisan and Gaza areas, but 
these were local affairs without formation of hopper bands or other signs 
of phase transformation. In 1838, however, E. Robinson observed in the 
eastern Emek Yizreel, a swarming which can only be interpreted as a true 
phase transformation of the European locust into gregareous hopper bands. 

When Robinson,’ on the 18th of June of that year,went down the hills 
from Nazareth, he passed a spot where the vegetation had been burnt in 
order to destroy locust hoppers which were lying dead in great numbers: 
‘We had seen them occasionally for several days and had passed some 
fields of cotton which had been greatly injured by them. At Jenin we were 
told that the governor who possessed large fields upon the plain, fearing 
for his cotton and other crops, had mustered the peasants of the neighbour- 
ing villages to destroy the locusts by burning and otherwise. But every 
few miles as we travelled across the plain, the ground was covered by young 
swarms. These were green and still too young to fly, but just at the right 
age to feed. The environs of Nazareth, for some distance around, were 
covered with them, devouring vineyards, gardens and everything green. 
The locust bird (Pastor roseus) had not yet reached Nazareth, but was report- 
ed to be at Hattin.” The green colour of the hoppers, the late season, and 
their concentration in the irrigated cotton fields makes it certain that 
Robinson observed the species Locusta migratoria. 

The solitary phase of the Moroccan locust (Dociostaurus maroccanus 
Thnbg.) although it lives permanently in Palestine without ever causing 
damage or increasing, has repeatedly increased in historical times in the 
north of Transjordan. In 1928 its development in the Wadi Zerka ap- 
proached rather closely the present frontiers of Israel. The general biology 
and ecology of this locust has been extensively studied by thewriter* in the 
‘Iraqi Gezireh. 


* Robinson, E.: Biblical Researchesin Palestine, 111. London, 1841. p.155. 
* Bodenheimer, F. S.: Studies on the ecology and control of theMoroccan Locust in‘ Iraq.Baghdad, 1944. 
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An outbreak of the last century is mentioned by Schumacher in his 
monograph on the Ajlun:* the locusts came from the steppes in June-July, 
1897, invading the villages on the margins of the cultivated land south 
of ‘Irbid. They appeared in the spring in great numbers, paired in late June 
and laid their eggs, damaging considerably the fields of durra and other 
crops. The following spring the hoppers hatched from the eggs. Schumacher 
was told that he was observing the seventh successive year of the locusts’ 
invasion and that they had previously devastated the Baqa’ for seven years. 
They had thrived best in rainy years and were supposed to be moving 
northwards. By 1900 they had disappeared. 

All these data combined characterise this infestation as clearly one of 
the Moroccan locust, even though the date for oviposition (late June) is 
exceptionally late. 

It should be pointed out that the identification of these two species 
of locusts has been made possible by the clarity of the field notes taken 
by the two explorers, Robinson and Schumacher. 


* Schumacher, G.: Der Adschlun. (ed. C. Steuernagel.) Zeitschr. Deutsch. Palast. Ver., 47, 1924, 
pp.193-240. 
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The Historical Setting of Two Biblical 
Prophecies on the Nations 


A. MALAMAT 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Most Biblical prophecies which are concerned with ‘the Nations’, de- 
spite their cloaking in flowery style, contain much material of historical 
value, which has yet to be studied and clarified. There are those, however, 
that defy further explanation, because of a lack of sufficient external data 
confirming and supplementing them. Of the prophecies on Philistia, for 
instance, some, Isaiah xiv, 28-32, Ezekiel xxv, 15-17, Joel iv, 4-8, Amos 
i, 6-8, Zephaniah ii, 4-7, can hardly be further elucidated ; but two of them, 
the prophecy in Zechariah ix, 1-8 (10), on the cities of Philistia (and on 
several other cities and nations) and the one of Jeremiah xlvii, can pro- 
bably be placed in their proper historical context. 


1. ZECHARIAH IX, 1-6 
The prophecy in Zechariah ix, 1-6, is part of a sermon which deals with 
the cities of Philistia, with Tyre, and with other Syrian and Palestinian 
towns and countries. By piecing together all available details we are 
able to reconstruct the real sequence of events with which this prophecy 
is concerned. The antiquity of the prophecy itself seems already proved by 
some scholars and especially by Kraeling,’ though the generally accepted 
view dates this sermon, together with all the chapters of the ‘second 
Zechariah’, much later, even as late as the Hasmonean era. As to the events 
referred to in the prophecy, Kraeling has tried to draw a rough historical 
outline, which, with regard to the cities of Philistia, is apparently correct, 


1 Kraeling, E.G.H.: The Historical Situation in Zech. 9: 1-10, Amer. Jour. Sem. Lang., 41,1924, 
pp. 24-33. Compare also Olmstead, A.T.: History of Palestine and Syria, 1931, pp.457-458. 
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though doubt is cast on his theory in respect to the first part of the sermon. 
The more recent publications on this subject which ignore or attempt to 
refute him, are, apparently, mistaken.” 

The prophecies on the towns of Gaza and Ashdod (vs. 5-7), according 
to information in Assyrian sources, tie up with the campaigns against 
them of the Assyrian king, Sargon II (722-705). In 720 Sargon subdued 
Gaza, exiling its king Hanun to Assyria.’ It would seem that the words 
in the prophecy ‘And the king shall perish from Gaza’ (vs.5), refer to these 
events. The verse about Ashdod is an obvious reference to the events 
which preceded and caused Sargon’s campaign against this city in 711. 
A political coup d’état, the beginning of a revolt against the Assyrian 
yoke, overthrew Ahimiti, the Assyrian vassal in the local dynasty of 
Ashdod: “The Hittites, plotters of iniquity, hated his rule and elevated 
(to reign) over them Iamani without claim to the throne’ .* Since this name 
Iamani means ‘Greek’ (i.e. Ionian) he was, of course, a foreigner. It was 


? After this article was written, two papers were published each putting forward independ- 
ently a new theory to the effect that our prophecy is connected with Alexander the Great's 
campaign to Syria and Palestine in 332 after the battle of Issus. Cf. Elliger, K.: Ein Zeugnis 
aus der jiidischen Gemeinde, etc., 332 v. Chr., Zeitschr. Alttest. Wiss., N. F. 21, 1949-1950, p.63 
ff; Delcor, M.: Les allusions 4 Alexandre le Grand dans Zach. ix, 1-8, Vetus Testamentum, 1, 
1951, p.110 ff. For the more usual opinion cf. Sellin, E.: Das Zwélfprophetenbuch Il, 2nd edit., 
1930, p.547. He opposes Kraeling’s view, postdating the prophecy to the Hellenistic period.— 
On the other hand the opinion has been advanced that the prophecy is of an early date but 
of a late redaction. The scholars agreeing with this opinion, erroneously antedate the prophecy 
to the reign of Tiglath Pileser III., cf. for instance Steuernagel, C.: Lehrbuch der Einleitung in 
das Alte Testament, 1912, p.465; and cf. also Horst, F.: Die zwélf kleinen Propheten, 1938, p.238. 
Horst claims correctly that the substance of the early prophecy ends with line 6. Jepsen, A.,: 
Israel und Damaskus, Archiv f. Orientf., 14, 1941-1942, p. 171 )and Zeitschr. Alttest. Wiss., N.F. 
14, 1939, p.242 f). dates the prophecy even earlier, about the middle of the 8th century, and 
sees in it a reference to the wide conquests of Jerobeam II in Syria. 

5 The Annals of Sargon, line 30; cf. Luckenbill, D. D.: Amcient Records of Assyria (ARA) Il, 
1926 §5; Display Inscription, line 25 ff. (ARA II, § 55); Cylinder Inscription, line 19 (ARA 
II, § 118). 

* Display Inscription, line 90 ff, especially lines 95-96 (ARA II § 62). The corresponding 
lines in the Annals, line 215 ff. (ARA II § 30), read Iatna instead of Iamani. For the etymology 
of the name Iatna cf. Albright,W. F.: Some Oriental Glosses on the Homeric Problem, Amer. 
Journ. Archaeol., 54,1950, pp. 162-176, ref. p.171 ff. Both names refer to a man whose origin 
is Greek or Cyprian. Cf. also the Broken Prism from Nineveh, fragment D (ARA II § 194), and 
the new Assyrian parallel, published by Weidner, E.F.: Archiv f. Orientf., 14,1941, p.50. 
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of him that the prophet was speaking: ‘And a bastard shall dwell in Ashdod ; 
and I will cut off the pride of the Philistines’ (vs. 6). 

Zechariah’s words pertaining to the other places mentioned in the pro- 
phecy (vs. 1-4) are clarified by other sources. The first part of the prophecy 
on Tyre, ‘And Tyrus did build herself a stronghold’ (vs. 3), canbe explained, 
as already pointed out by Kraeling, by the testimony of Menander, cited 
by Josephus (Antiquities ix, ch. xiv, 2), on the siege of the city by Shal- 
maneser V (727-722).° The prophecy refers (apart from the paronomasia 
in the Hebrew text: 11%9—713) to this siege of the city by Shalmaneser. The 
second part of the prophecy regarding the destruction of the city, cannot, 
however, be reconciled with the rest of Menander’s testimony concerning 
Shalmaneser, for even his two successive sieges of Tyre failed, nor did he 
ever succeed in dealing the Tyrian fleet a decisive blow. On the contrary, 
according to Menander, the small Tyrian fleet defeated the combined 
naval powers of the various Phoenician cities which fought for the As- 
syrian king. This hardly fits with the prophecy ‘(The Lord)... will smite 
her power in the sea; and she shall be devoured with fire’ (vs. 4). 

An historical situation appropriate to this prophecy of destruction 
should, therefore, be sought at another time, and, in our opinion, is to be 
associated with the slightly later activities against Tyre, of Sargon, Shalma- 
neser’s successor. Sargon explicitly mentions the surrender of Tyre in a pas- 
sage that has hitherto not been fully appreciated by scholars.° From this 
evidence, and from the fact that Sargon boasted of his naval victory over 
the fleet of the Greeks (meaning Cypriots),’ it is probable that he fought 
a naval battle against Tyre as well. It might even be conjectured that 
there is some connection between the naval battle with the Cypriots and 


5 This evidence is contradicted by certain chronological difficulties, and the identification of 
the Greek form ZEAGuac with the name Shalmaneser is doubted as well. Cf. Eiselen, F.C.: 
Sidon, 1907, p. 47; Honor, L.: Sennacherib’s Invasion of Palestine, 1926, p.102; but contrast with 
Wiener, H.M.: The Prophets of Israel in History and Criticism, 1923, pp.67 ff. 

® Cylinder Inscription, line 21 (ARA II § 118). This reference was overlooked by Kraeling 
(and likewise by Elliger, op. cit. [supra, n. 2], p.86); hence his search for extraneous explana- 
tions; cf. Kraeling, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 27-28. 

7 Cylinder Inscription, op. cit. (supra, n. 6); The Pavement Inscriptions from Khorsabad, line 


34 (ARA II § 99); etc. 
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the surrender of Tyre. Supporting this conjecture is the proximity of these 
events in the Assyrian source,” and Menar der’s testimony that the king 
of Tyre expanded his authority to include the Kittians who are none 
other than the Cypriots. In any case, the siege of Tyre lasted five years, 
according to Menander, and apparently the final stage of the battle for 
the city took place in the reign of Sargon. If we accept the supposition 
that the beginning of this Assyrian campaign against Tyre under Shal- 
maneser was simultaneous with the siege of Samaria in 725-724, then 
the Assyrian siege of Tyre lasted till 720-719 when the city was finally 
captured by Sargon. It would seem, therefore, accepting the above evid- 
ence, that the prophecy of Zechariah is referring to Sargon’s military act- 
ions against Tyre.” 

It is our opinion that the prophecy concerning the other places with 
which Zechariah opens his sermon, can be attributed to approximately the 
same time: Hadrach, Damascus, Israel (he emphasizes ‘a// the tribes of 
Israel’, thus including the district of Samaria too) and Hamath (vs.1-2). 
This opinion is in opposition to that of those who attribute the historical 
situation to the earlier reign of Tiglath-Pileser III (cf. note 2), and to 
that of Kraeling who sees in this prophecy a reference to the sequence of 
events from the year 739 (the conquest of Hadrach), 732 (conquest of 
Damascus), 721 (conquest of Samaria), to 720 (conquest of Hamath). This 
passage then would seem to refer to a single event that took place in the 
reign of Sargon, i.e., the punitive western campaign of the Assyrian king 
in 720 which was intended to suppress the revolt of the league of Syrian 
and Palestinian cities. 


It is known from several inscriptions of Sargon, that Yaubidi, king 


8 Cylinder Inscription, line 21 (ARA II § 118). Between those two events, there is mentioned 
only the surrender of Que in Asia Minor. 

® The military history of Samaria is clearly parallel to that of Tyre. The sieges of both were 
begun at the same time during the reign of Shalmaneser; both reached their end during 
that of his successor. The Assyrian source gives no information on the date of Tyre’s fall, 
nor is it of any help for the determination of its chronology that this event is mentioned in 
close proximity to the naval war against Cyprus. The general opinion dates this naval war 


in 713 or 709, and if this were the case, it would throw doubt upon its connection with the 
fall of Tyre. 
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of Hamath, led the revolt, and that both Damascus and Samaria participated 
in it.'° As for Hadrach, a new Assyrian source, discovered in North Syria, 
which has not received adequate attention, seems to shed new light on 
the question. This, a stela erected by Sargon after his victory at Karkar over 
the combined Syro-Palestinian forces in 720,'' mentions Hadrach besides 
Hamath in a rather obscure passage, which seems to indicate the victory of 
the Assyrian king over both cities. Thus all the four countries mentioned 
by the prophet in the beginning of his sermon were mingled in the events 
of 720."” 

The above discussion on Zechariah ix, 1-6, leads us to the conclusion 
that the sermon was written following the military exploits of Sargon II 
of Assyria, who about 720, served as a ‘rod of God’s anger’ against 
Hadrach, Damascus, Israel, Hamath and subdued Gaza and Tyre as well. 


1 Annals, line 23 ff.(ARAII 5); Display Inscription, line 33 ff.(ARA II 55), and other inscriptions. 
11 Thureau-Dangin, F.: La Stéle d’Asharné, Rev. d’Assyr., 30, 1933, pp. 53-56. This inscription 
was discovered in 1924 at Asharné on the Orontes near Apamaea, which is within the area 
conquered by the Assyrians in 720. (I wish to extend my thanks to the Pontificum Institutum 
Biblicum and its Jerusalem director, Father L.Semkowski, S. J., for their help in obtaining a 
photostatic copy of this article.) 

12 It should be noted that the suggested emendation of the text (vs. 1) to: 
i.e., ‘and there vanished the judges of Sam’al’(an Aramaic kingdom in North Syria), from: 
“bee? opaw 520", i.e., ‘and all the tribes of Israel’, is unnecessary and lacks an historical basis. 
Compare the text in Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica, 3rd edit., and Procksch, Die kleinen prophetischen 
Schriften nach dem Exil, 1916, p.101. 

This emendation is made in order to adapt this verse to the contents of the verse that follows: 
‘And Hamath also shall border thereby’ (vs.2), so that Hamath would have bordered on the 
kingdom of Sam’al and not on the territory of the tribes of Israel. Cf. Elliger: Sam’al und 
Hamath in ihrem Verhiltnis zu Hattina und Arpad, Festschrift O. Eissfeldt, 1947, p. 69 ff. In 
this detailed study of the emendation, Elliger shows that there never was a common bound- 
ary between Sam’al and Hamath. If, therefore, the two verses quoted above have a connection 
with one another, it is more logical, and fitting to the historical reality of the period, that the 
territory of the tribes of Israel, or rather the Assyrian provinces established in that territory, 
which did border on Hamath (Cf. Noth, Palast. Jahrb., 33,1937, p.47) is being referred to. 
No more acceptable is Elliger’s own emendation of the text to "023 »vbv 19723”, i.e., ‘the judges 
of Semer (one of the primary Phoenician cities) were frightened’,on which he bases some of 
the main points for his dating of the prophecy to the time of Alexander (cf. supra, n. 2). 

It is more likely that the text has been distorted in vs.1 in the words: "DIX Py" i. e., ‘(To the 
Lord belongs) the eye of man’ and should be emended, with Klostermann, Theol. Lit. Zeit., 4, 
1879, p.566, to: "DX *y", i.e., ‘The cities of Aram’ or, as in my opinion, to "BX 9", i.e., ‘The 
city of Aram,’ meaning Damascus; cf. Malamat, A.: Tarbiz, 22, 1950, p. 64. 
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The coup d’état in Ashdod cannot be dated as exactly, but it probably 
preceded the Assyrian campaign of 711 by some years, and may have taken 
place shortly after the above mentioned events of 720.'* External evidence 
on the fate of Ashkelon and Ekron, mentioned in this prophecy, is lacking. 


2. JEREMIAH XLVII 

The historical circumstances surrounding the prophecy of Jeremiah xlvii, 
a sermon devoted entirely to Philistia, have, so far, not been adequately 
explained. The scholars who have associated it with the campaign of the 
Babylonian army, have done so solely on conjecture.'* There is no doubt 
that Nebuchadnezzar’s army did invade Philistia during its campaigns 
in Palestine, and probably more than once,’* but it is difficult to reconcile 
the contradiction between the dates of these campaigns and the chrono- 
logical indication at the beginning of the prophecy: ‘before that Pharaoh 
smote Gaza’ (vs. 1). 

Scholars have long admitted the connection between these words and 
the testimony of Herodotus on the conquest of Gaza by the Pharaoh Necho 
after the battle at Megiddo.** Obviously, the fall of Gaza took place a 
short time after the battle between Necho and Josiah at Megiddo in 609. 
Its conquest can perhaps be understood as consistent with Necho’s firm 
policy of settling the troublesome political questions in Palestine (such as 
the exile of Jehoachaz and the coronation of Jehoiakim in Judah), and 


8 This is also now the opinion of Alt, A.: Zeitschr. Deutsch. Palast. Ver., 67,1945, p.138ff. 
4 Recently the opinion has been expressed that the prophecy was composed in the years 
617-615, and refers to the conquests of Josiah in Philistia. Cf. Bardke, H.: Jeremia der 
Fremdvélkerprophet, Zeitschr. Alttest. Wiss., N. F. 12, 1935, pp. 235-239. 

18 Compare with the Aramaic papyrus recently discovered at Saqqarah, Egypt, testifying to 
the preparations of the Babylonian army for the storming of the Philistine cities, and also the 
discussion of the campaigns of Nebuchadnezzar in Philistia in Bull. Jew. Palest. Explor. Soc., 
15, 1950, p.34 ff., and in Journ. Near East. Stud., 9,1950, p. 221 ff. 

16 Compare Hitzig, De Cadyti urbe Herodotea, 1829, and his commentary on the book of Jeremiah, 
2nd edit., 1866. The name of Megiddo in Herodotus, ii, 159, is corrupted to Mé&ydoAov, 
while the Greek form of Gaza used by Herodotus is K&Sutic. That the latter name does 
not refer to Kadesh on the Orontes, an opinion which is still occasionally held, may be proved 
from archaeological evidence which apparently indicates that the city was abandoned after the 
Late Bronze Age until the Hellenistic period; cf. Noth, Welt des Orients, 1948, p. 233, n. 57. 
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may be related to the return home of the Egyptian army after its campaign 
in Syria. At any rate, the event took place a fair time before the first 
Babylonian invasion of Syria and Palestine in 605.°” 

The scholars who have attributed the deeds described in this prophecy 
to the Babylonian armies, assumed that the words ‘before that Pharao 
smote Gaza’ were erroneously interpolated by a later editor.’* It seems, 
however, that, on the contrary, we have before us a chronological marker 
purposely introduced to separate the event concerned in our prophecy from 
similar events which occurred a few years later. The historical situation ap- 
propriate to this ,.ophecy of destruction must be sought in the sequence 
of events which occurred before 609-608. Therefore, the Babylonian 
campaigns are irrelevant here. 

The key in our opinion is to be found in Herodotus (i,105),who records 
that the Scythians overran Philistia during the rule of Pharaoh Psamtik I. 
The appearance of the Scythians in the Near East cannot be gone into 
detail here, but on the evidence brought to light by the publication of a 
Babylonian chronicle describing the years 616-609,*° it can be assumed 
that this appearance took place towards the end of the reign of Psamtik I. 
This chronicle mentions certain nomadic tribes called ‘Umman Manda’, 
fighting about 612 as the allies of Babylonia and Media against the coali- 
tion of Egypt and Assyria. The identification of these Umman Manda with 
the Scythians seems very probable.*’ They, together with the Babylonian 


17 Tt is unthinkable that Gaza was conquered by the Egyptians after the battle of Carchemish 
in 605, as maintained by several scholars; for at that time the Egyptian army was in disorderly 
retreat, pursued by the Babylonian army. On the historical situation of this period, cf. Malamat, 
A.: The Last Wars of the Kingdom,of Judah, Journ. Near East. Stud., 9, 1950, p.218 ff. 

8 So do most of the commentaries on Jeremiah, as those by Cornill, Giesebrecht, Condamin, 
Volz, etc. On the other hand, Kaufman, J: Toledoth ha-E:munah ha-Yisraelith, V1, 1948, p.410, 
dates this chapter to 609, which in our opinion is correct, but he brings no argument to 
sup»ort his view. 

9 Cf. Gadd, C. J.: The Fall of Nineveh, 1923; cf. also the latest translation of the Chronicle 
by Oppenheim, A.L., apud Ancient Near Eastern Texts (ed. Pritchard), 1950, p. 303 ff. 

2° Compare especially Lewy, J.: Forschungen zur alten Geschichte Vorderasiens, Mitt. Vorderas. 
Gesell., 1924, and with recent histories, as Kittel, R.: Geschichte des Volkes Israel I, 6 & 7th edit., 
1925, p.416, n.1. Various arguments have been put forward against this identification by 
Schnabel, Zeitschr. f. Assyr., N. F. 2, 1924, p.82ff. and a few other scholars. 
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army, conquered the city of Harran in 610, thereby casting their shadow 
over the territories west of the Euphrates. Afterwards the Babylonian army 
returned home. The course of the wanderings of the hordes of Umman 
Manda, however, is unknown to us, there being unfortunately a lacuna in 
the Babylonian chronicle (line 65).”* 

There can be little doubt that the subsequent evezts are those describ- 
ed by Herodotus: these Scythians, after the fall of Harran, crossed the 
Euphrates to invade Syria and Palestine.*” Herodotus tells us that Psamtik, 
having met the invaders, succeeded, by means of gifts and entreaties, in 
persuading them not to invade Egypt. In their retreat the Scythians stopped 
at Ashkelon at least long enough to destroy the famous temple of the 
‘Celestial Aphrodite’.** From this information, it is certain that the Scy- 
thians were south of Ashkelon, and almost certainly reached as far as Gaza. 
Near there, or perhaps even further south, they met with Psamtik. 

The various sources at hand are sufficiently adequate to determine the 
exact dates of these happenings, and to intercalate them into the general 
sequence of events. If there has been no error in the above discussion, and 
if we accept the position of those scholars who see a connection between 
the last action of the Egyptian army in 609, reported in the new Babyl- 
onian chronicle, and the campaign of Necho in Palestine, as described in 
the Bible, then the following chronological sequence can be outlined: 

Marcheshwan (November) 610: (The sixteenth year of the reign of Na- 
bopolassar): The Umman Manda (Scythians), with the Babylonian army, 
besiege the city of Harran (Bab. Chronicle, lines 59-60). 

Adar (March) 609: The Babylonian army returns home; the Scythians 
penetrate quickly into Syria and Palestine (ibid., lines 64-65). They do not 


*1 The completion of the line in Ancient Near Eastern Texts, p.305, remains doubtful. 

22 These events are not to be ante-dated by 20 years as currently held. Cf. the detailed research 
of Lewy, J., op. cit. (supra, u. 20), p.51 ff., who dates the Scythians’ first appearance in Meso- 
potamia in 612, but post-dates their invasion of Palestine to 593-590, that is to the reign of 
Psamtik II. 

*3 This temple of Ashkelon is described by Herodotus as very ancient. It should be noted 
that some years later, when Nebuchadnezzar exiled the inhabitants of this city to Babylon, 
the temple singers were specifically mentioned. Cf. Weidner, E.F.: Melanges syriens offerts a 
R. Dussaud, Ul, 1939, p.928. 
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tarry to loot these countries (note that the prophecy on Judah reflects 
a threat of the ‘Scythian danger’ only), and even the Philistine coast is 
looted only during their retreat. These facts seem to demonstrate that the 
Scythians in their military alliance with the Babylonians and Medes, took 
upon themselves the role of destroying the Egyptian army in particular. 
They pursued the Egyptians from the Euphrates to the Egyptian border, 
without delays or diversions. 

[Nisan-Siwan] (April-June) 609: The Scythians are halted by Psamtik; 
they suddenly retrace their steps and disappear, partially devastating Phil- 
istia on the way. The echo of their sudden burst into the Philistine cities 
can be heard in the prophecy with which we are dealing (Jeremiah xlvii, 
2-3). Afterwards, the Scythians are no longer mentioned in the Babylonian 
Chronicle. They undoubtedly withdrew from further military intervention, 
persuaded by gifts from Psamtik. 

In the meantime Psamtik died (is his death connected with his surrender 
to the Scythians?). The new Pharaoh, Necho, dispatched urgent military 
aid to the remnants of the Assyrian army in the vicinity of the Euphrates. 
The Egyptian army passed through Palestine on its way to Syria in the 
early months of spring (‘the time when kings go forth’), and was stopped 
by Josiah near Megiddo(2 Kings xxiii, 29-30; 2 Chronicles xxxv, 20-24). 
Perhaps the Egyptian humiliation at the hands of the Scythians a few weeks 
before is one of the reasons for the Judaean king’s audacity in making a 
stand against the Egyptian army.”* At any rate, the Egyptian troops do 
not hesitate long in Palestine, but hurry on to Syria— ‘And God has said 
to me to make haste’ (2 Chronicles xxxv, 21). 

Tammuz ( July) 609: The Egyptian army joined the army of Ashurubalit, 
the last Assyrian king, and with united forces they attack Harran (Bab. 
Chronicle, line 66). 

[Tammuz-Elul] (July-September) 609: Theit combined siege being at first 
successful (ibid., line 68), Necho from his political headquarters in Riblah, 
seized the opportunity to settle the political situation in Judah. He exiled 


*4 For other factors which motivated Josiah to make a stand at Megiddo, cf. Journ. Near East. 
Stud., 9, 1950, p.219f. 
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Jehoachaz three months after the latter had succeeded Josiah to the throne, 

setting up Jehoiakim in his stead and exacting, as well, a heavy fine from 
the inhabitants of Judah (2 Kings xxiii, 31 ff). 

Elul (September) 609: The indecisive siege of Harran is lifted and Necho 
returned to Egypt (Bab. Chronicle, line 69).°* The Egyptian army, on 
its way home, conquered Gaza, which apparently had revolted at the same 
time as Judah (Jeremiah xlvii, 1; Herodotus ii, 159). 

From the above it is clear that the Scythian attack on Philistia took place 
between the months of Adar and Tammuz of 609, when the Egyptian 
army was renewing its campaign in Syria, whether this campaign was led 
by Psamtik or by Necho. This period of time coincides with the historical 
setting of the prophecy of the destruction of Philistia in Jeremiah xlvii. 
It is likewise clear that half a year elapsed from the time that the Scythians 
stormed Philistia to the time that Pharaoh conquered Gaza in the 
autumn.”° This half year is precisely the interval between the subject of 
our prophecy and the chronological marker at the beginning of the 
prophecy. Even if it is demonstrated that the action of the Egyptian 
army mentioned in the Babylonian chronicle is not the campaign of Necho 
known tous from the Bible, a campaign which in any case could hardly have 
taken place later than 608,”’ it is still impossible to separate the Scythian 
attack from the fall of Gaza by more than a year and a half; the latter 
would then have occurred in the autumn of 608. 

It should be noted that the prophet mentions only Gaza and Ashkelon, 


*® The translation of Oppenheim for the end of line 69 [o. cit. (supra, n. 19), p. 305], following 
the interpretation of Albright ( Jour. Bib/. Lit., 1932, p.87, n. 33), ‘and they (the Egypto-Assyrians) 
returned’ is preferable to the translation of Gadd and Ebeling, apud Gressmann, A/torientalische 
Texte zum Alten Test., 2nd edit., 1926, p.365. 

26 That the fall of Gaza did not take place immediately after the battle of Megiddo is also 
deducible from the fact that Necho had already reached the Euphrates in the month of 
Tammuz, an impossibility if he had returned to Philistia to reduce Gaza. 

*7 This date is preferred by some scholars and most recently by Rowton, M. B.: Jeremiah 
and the Death of Josiah, Journ. Near East. Stud., 10,1951, pp. 128-130. Gadd, op. cit. (supra, n. 
19), p. 24, considers for the date of the battle of Megiddo even the year 607, which is obvious- 
ly too late. On the other hand see Alfrink, B. J.: Die Schlacht bei Megiddo und der Tod des 
Josiah (609), Biblica, 15, 1934, p.173 ff. For the problem of chronology, cf. Thiele, E. R.: 
Journ. Near East. Stud., 3, 1944, p.180 ff. 
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the cities which the Scythians really passed through on their retreat through 
Palestine (the former very probably, the latter certainly), as we have seen 
above. The attempts of some scholars to emend the text to include Ashdod 
or some other city are thus historically unfounded.”* There is even a 
parallel between Herodotus’ account of the fate of Ashkelon and the 
special emphasis in our prophecy on its destruction.— ‘Ruined is Ash- 
kelon... the sword of the Lord...; but how can it be at peace, since the 
Lord has given it a charge, has made it an appointment against Ashkelon 
and the seashore’ (vs. 5-7). 

In our opinion, the special style of this chapter gives further proof to 
the above arguments. This style is the one that Jeremiah usually uses to 
describe the ‘nation from the north’, which has been generally interpreted 
as referring to the Scythian invasion of Palestine. Of course this evidence 
is inconclusive in itself, for descriptions in a similar style may be found 
in the prophecies on Babylonia*® and even on Assyria, though not on 
Egypt.*° When added to the other arguments, however, this detail 
strengthens our conclusions concerning the historical setting of this 
chapter. 


28 Cf. commentaries of Cornill, Condamin and Rudolph, and the 3rd edition of Kittel’s 
Biblia Hebraica. Pethaps Ashdod was already laid waste in those days as the result of the 
long Egyptian siege (Herodotus, ii, 157). 

Cf. especially Wilke, F.: Das Skythenproblem im Jeremiabuche, Beitr. Wiss. d. Alt. Test., 9,1913. 
5° And for this reason alone it is impossible to accept the opinion that our prophecy refers 
to the conquest of Philistia by the Egyptian army, as held by a few scholars. Cf. commentary 
of Giesebrecht on Jeremiah. 
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The Foundation of Tiberias* 


M. AVI-YONAH 


In their desire to conform to the ideals of Hellenistic kingship Herod 
and his sons founded many cities, following thus in the footsteps of 
Alexander and his successors. Alexander is said to have established about 
seventy towns, of which thirty four are known for certain, while among 
the diadochs, Antigonus had established ten, Lysimachus nine, Seleucus I 
at least nineteen, Antiochus I at least sixteen, Antiochus IV Epiphanes 
fifteen, the Attalids of Pergamon sixteen, and the Ptolemies of Egypt 
thirty four.’ In comparison with these numbers, the achievements of the 
Herodians, who were able to found only eleven cities, may seem rather 
puny; but when the relatively small area under Herodian control is consider- 
ed as against the resources at the disposal of the Hellenistic dynasties, the 
Herodian efforts appear in a more favourable light. Of the eleven towns, 
Herod the Great founded five, and his sons six, as follows: Archelaus 
one townlet, Philip two cities, Herod Antipas three cities, one of which 
was Tiberias. 

In general the creation of new urban centres in the Hellenistic period 
was part of the means by which Greek culture became diffused among the 
Oriental peoples. For the Herodians the problem was one of fusing Judaism 
and Hellenism, lest the chasm between the Jewish people and its Graeco- 
Roman surroundings, widen. swallowing them and all their works. The 
establishment of urban centres in the Greek style was one of the most 
efficacious means to open the eyes of their Jewish subjects to the advantages 
of Hellenistic culture, for in them a mixed population of Jew and Gentile 


*This paper was read at the Fourth Archaeological Conference of the Jewish Palestine 
Exploration Society, Tiberias, 1947; and published in Hebrew in the conference report Eretz 
Kinnaroth, Jerusalem, 1950. 


? For the number of cities founded by each of these kings see Tcherikover, V.: Die bellenisti- 
sthen Stadtegriindungen, 1927. 
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could learn to tolerate each other. Politically, it is true, this effort failed, 
but there can be no doubt that it succeeded fairly well as regards cultural 
fusion. Despite all the friction between Greeks and Jews before and after 
A.D.70, there is clear evidence that, from the first century onwards, Hellen- 
istic culture gradually penetrated into the hitherto closed Jewish circles. 

Herod the Great, forall his absolute power, had not daredto set upaGreek 
polis in the Jewish part of his kingdom; Jerusalem remained, as heretofore, 
the one and only city. His son, Herod Antipas, however,wasabletosummon 
enough resolution to found in Galilee the first city in Jewish history en- 
dowed with the municipal framework of a polis. This revolutionary act, the 
founding of Tiberias, created one of the most important urban centres 
established by the Herods, and the only one which survives to this day. 

Herod Antipas undoubtedly selected the site for Tiberias after a careful 
consideration of many factors. He was obviously looking for a centre of 
government for Eastern Galilee, his base at Sepphoris in Western Galilee 
having already been established. The existing settlements in his tetrarchy 
on the shores of the Sea of Galilee, Migdal-Taricheae and Arbel, were un- 
desirable since they were hotbeds of the zelotic revolt against his rule, his 
dynasty, and all they stood for.” On the other hand, the old administrative 
centre of the region, Philoteria (Beth Yerah?), had been in ruins since its 
capture by King Yannay;* Pompey had not seen fit to restore it.* Besides, 
Philoteria, being situtated at the outlet of the Jordan from the Sea of Galilee, 
was too near the border between the territories of Antipas and those of the 
Decapolis. A further consideration for the location of the new town was 
the necessity to place it on the great trade route joining Syria with Egypt. 
This route crossed the Jordan at the Bridge of the Daughters of Jacob 
(Jisr Banat Y ‘aqub),continued southward through the plain of Genesareth, 
further along the western shore of the Sea of Galilee to Philoteria, 


? Herod had fought desperately with the zealots in the caves of Arbel, cf. Josephus, Ant., 
IV, 421-430; BJ, I, 305-6. In later times the men of Taricheae strongly resisted the army 
of Vespasian, whereas the Hellenized Tiberias surrendered without a blow. Cf. BJ, III, 462- 
505, 522-542. 


’ Georgius Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, I, p. 559. 
‘ Its name is missing in all four lists Ant., XIV, 74-6; ib., 88; BJ, 1, 155-5; ib., 166. 
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down the Jordan valley to Scythopolis (Beth-Shean) and beyond. For all 
the above reasons then, Antipas chose the present site of Tiberias for his 
new city. The existence of warm springs in the vicinity may also have 
had an influence on his choice. 

The site once chosen, several steps had to be taken in order to found 
the polis, the Hellenic city: a territory had to be delimited, a population 
gathered, houses erected, an autonomous administration set up, and a 
name selected. 

In the establishing of Tiberias the problem of land presented little 
difficulty. Whereas the valley of Arbel and the Plain of Migdal-Taricheae 
were in private hands, most of the lands south of Arbel to the Jordan, 
had been royal domain at least since Ptolemaic times. These estates had 
passed from the Ptolemies to the Seleucids, to the Hasmoneans and finally 
to the Herodians. Nor would the new city have required too much land, 
since its economy was to be based more on trade, fisheries and on a healing 
resort than on agriculture. The Mishna states correctly that the area laid 
aside for the city of Tiberias was that of the‘valley’of Galilee and no more.° 

The problem of population was a more complicated one.* There were 
no nearby old settlements from which people could be drawn into the city, 
except Rakkath and Hamath by the springs. The inhabitants of Hamath, 
however, did not move from their homes. Their cemetery had been en- 
croached upon during the digging of the foundations of the new city, and 
they considered Tiberias unclean as did most of the more observant Jews 
(to whom all work of the house of Herod was anathema anyhow). 

Nor were there veteran soldiers at Antipas’ disposal, a source from 
which Alexander and most of the Hellenistic kings had drawn their settlers, 
and from which Antipas’ father, Herod, had peopled Gabae and Heshbon. 
Antipas was allowed no army, and indeed, the mere suspicion of his having 
collected arms and armour, was tocause his later deposition by Gaius Caesar 
(Caligula). He had, therefore, to seek his inhabitants from other sources. 


5 Shebiit, ix, 2. 
® Ant., XVIII, 37-38, for the details of the founding and the population; cf. also Life, 37. 
7 Ant., XVIII, 251-2. 
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There were amongst the Jews many people from the more well-to-do 
classes that looked less to the letter of the law and more to their personal 
profits. They were atracted to the new city, since on the declaration of its 
being the capital of Galilee, government offices, including the royal bank, 
were, transferred there. On the other end of the social scale were many 
landless people (the &nopot of Josephus) both Jew and Gentile; for two 
generations of peace had allowed to swell the villages of the Galilee and 
neighbouring territories. On the offer of land and houses, they were willing 
to try their luck in a new place. It is quite possible, as well, that Antipas, 
following the usual Hellenistic practice, freed the newsettlers from taxes for 
several years. He mayalso have supplied the wheat to maintainthem through 
the first year,as had Antiochus III on another similar occasion.” The actual 
construction of the city, of public buildings, of private houses, and of 
houses built by Antipas for the poor, must have attracted many workmen, 
some of whom would have remained as a permanent part of the population. 
The first settlers also included not a few slaves, freed especially for the 
occasion. In the last resort, Herod, not hesitating to use force, ordered part 
of his subjects to move to Tiberias. In this regard, he was following 
a method employed not only by barbarians suchas Tigranes of Armenia, but 
by Alexander and his successors. These sometimes settled their cities by 
coralling the inhabitants of neighbouring towns and villages, and adding 
to them soldiers who had committed some offence or were disabled by 
illness or wounds. 

The history of Tiberias, and especially the behaviour of its population 
during the First Revolt, shows that the majority of the inhabitants were 
Jews, many well-to-do, but without religious or nationalistic fervour. 
Tiberias was opposed to the revolt and surrendered to the first Roman army 
which appeared in its vicinity.” 

The third step in the founding of a city, once the lands had been set 
aside and the inhabitants collected, was the actual work of construction. In 
the Greek period, this would first of all have involved the erection of a 


8 Jb., XII, 151-2. BJ, Ill, 453-461. 
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town-wall; for without it, the city would have been at the mercy of any 
invader. In the Hellenistic period, however, conditions had begun to 
change, and in any case, under Roman rule, special permission had to be 
obtained from the emperor before a wall could be constructed, a permission 
that was only grudgingly granted. For example, Claudius was to order 
Agrippa I to halt the building of the Third Wall of Jerusalem, even though 
the two rulers had been the best of friends.*® Thus, and considering too that 
the mere collection of arms was to be fatal to Antipas, it can be assumed 
that permission was not granted for the erection of a wall; so that Tiberias 
was originally an open city. As further proof, Josephus states on several 
occasions that it was he himself who fortified the town in the early days of 
the First Revolt.'’ Certainly, the ease with which the Romans entered the 
city, shows that the fortifications had been only provisional.'* The extant 
wall of Roman Tiberias was built much later, in the days of the Patriarch 
Judah II and the dynasty of Septimius Severus.’* 

In his construction of the city, Herod Antipas lavished the treasures 
which he had collected during the long years of peace. For the people he 
constructed a stadium’* on the sea shore and a large synagogue, ** both of 
which could hold a great many persons. He built for himself a magnificent 
palace on a high hill whose roof shone golden from afar, and whose rooms 
contained sculptures of living things which roused the ire of the orthodox 
at that period.*® 

There is no information on the original size or population of the town. 
Inthe thirdcentury A.D., however, the length of its walls totalled 2500 m.,*” 
about equal to those of such middle sized Hellenistic towns as Priene 
(2500 m.) or Nicaea (2960 m.). In proportion to the great Hellenistic 


10 Ant., XIX, 327; but cf. BJ, 1, 218-9; ib., V, 252. 1 BJ, 11,573; Life, 188. 
12 BJ, 11,632-3 and see note 10 above. 

3 Avi-Yonah, M: Beyimey Roma u-Vizantiyon, Jerusalem, 1947, pp. 75, 217 n. 3, Pl. IV ,1-2 
(Hebrew). 4 BJ, 11,618; Ill, 539; Life, 92, 331. 18 Life, 277. 

16 Life, 65. Perhaps the use of such sculptures in later-day Galilean synagogues may be 
regarded as yet another posthumous triumph of the Herodian dynasty and its policy. 

17 Landau, The site of Tiberias (in Eretz Kinnaroth) p. 49: 2500 m. on the land-side, 1500 m. 
on the sea-side. 
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capitals of Seleucia (area 16.7 sq. kms.) or Antioch (17 sq. kms.) or 
Alexandria (22 sq. kms.) its area, 0.8 sq. km., was very small. Taking into 
consideration this area, and comparing it with the known areas and popula- 
tions of other Hellenistic cities, it can be concluded that the inhabitants 
of ancient Tiberias must have roughly numbered between thirty and forty 
thousand souls. 

To the freedom-loving Greeks, the essence of a city was neither its 
buildings nor its inhabitants, but its autonomy. In their eyes, oriental cities, 
even of the largest, such as Memphis or Babylon, were no more than agglo- 
merations of houses and people.'* The right to be governed by its own 
laws, its auto-nomy, constituted a city. In the classical period, of course, such 
autonomy had been completely realized in the Greek polis, or city-state, so- 
vereign in all internal andexternal matters trom war and peacetoreligionand 
economics. Such unlimited freedom had been considerably curtailed by the 
kings of the Hellenistic period, though even at the lowest limit of their auto- 
nomy, the Greek cities in the Hellenistic kingdoms had held the right to be 
administered by their own elected officials, and to proclaim their own 
laws in internal matters. Some of this autonomy was certainly granted by 
Herod to his loyal city of Tiberias. 

The head of the city was an elected archon,'* assisted by a committee 
of ten, the decemprimi.”° The town council or BovA}, which numbered six 
hundred, must have included practically all the leading citizens.” General 
assemblies of the whole population were called together, there being room 
for them in the stadium.*” Holding in check the autonomy of the town 
were two officials appointed by the tetrarch, the hyparch*® or strategos, and 
the agoranomos. The strategos was a royal commissioner who supervised the 
city’s affairs. Herod the Great had appointed such royal officials to the 
cities which he had founded (e.g. Caesarea) and to those given him by the 
emperor (e.g. Gaza). The agoranomos, lit. overseer of the market, was a sort 


8 Tarn, W.W.: Hellenistic Civilisation, 2nd, edit, p. 126. 

19 In the time of the revolt Joshua, the son of Sapphias, the leader of the local zealots, was 
the chief archon. Cf. BJ, Ill, 599; Life, 271, 278, 294. 20 BY, Il, 639; Life, 69. 
BJ, 11,641. 22 618. 23 615. 
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of judge and controller in economic matters, especially as regards the 
supplies of the city. Antipas at one time was to appoint to this post his 
nephew Agrippa, later destined to supplant him.** Besides electing its 
own Officials, and passing its own laws, Tiberias had two more symbols 
of its autonomy: the right to reckon its own era, i. e., to date records from 
the day of its founding; and the right to coin its own copper money. This 
latter right was apparently not exercised until the end of the Herodian era. 

During the Hellenistic period, a solemn religious ceremony completed 
the founding of a city, a ceremony in which the city was named. The day 
of the ceremony, was, of course, the beginning of the city’s era. Almost 
without exception, the reigning Hellenistic kings had chosen to name 
their cities either after themselves or after their closest relatives, fathers, 
wives, or children. The Herodian rulers, however, had not dared to exercise 
such a freedom of choice. Herod the Great had named the two cities 
founded by him after Augustus: Caesarea and Sebaste. The names of his 
father, Antipater, his mother, Kypros, his brother, Phasael, and his wife, 
Mariamne, he had used only for a townlet, a castle, a village and a tower. 
After the downfall of Archelaus, who had dared to call one townlet after 
himself, no Herodian was so bold again as to use his name or that of his 
own relatives; the honour afterwards fell exclusively to the Roman emperor 
or his family. A Livias and a Julias, forexample, had been named in honour 
of Augustus’ wife, the mother of Tiberius. It would only have been fitting 
for Herod Antipas to name his new city after the reigning emperor, Tiberius. 

As a matter of fact, there were remarkably few cities, named in honour 
of Tiberius. There was a Tiberia in Germany, a Pappia Tiberia in Pisidia, 
and a Tiberiupolis in Phrygia.** It may have been because of the existence 
of this Tiberiupolis that Antipas chose a shorter form without the addition 
of ‘polis’. In any case the names compounded with -polis had been little 
used in the Hellenistic period outside Egypt, and became common only 
in Roman times; they were never used by the Herodians. 


Ant., XVIII, 149. 


*5 Assmann, J: De coloniis oppidisque romanis, quibus imperatoria nomina vel cognomina imposita sunt. 
Langensalza, 1905. 
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The ‘-as’ ending of Tiberias differs from the more usual ending ‘-eia’ as 
in Alexandreia, Antiocheia and Lysimacheia. The names of the rulers for 
whom those cities were called, have a consonant before the suffix ‘-os’, 
(Alexandr-os, Antioch-os and Lysimach-os), whereas the name Tiberias 
has a vowel. A parallel example is that of Demetri-os, the cities named 
after him being called Demetri-as. 

As the name Tiberias did not displace any earlier Semitic appellation 
for the same city, it has been kept in use during the centuries, whereas other 
Hellenistic town names, such as Scythopolis, Ptolemais, or Philadelphia, 
have reverted back to their original Beth-Shean, Acchoor Ammon in Arabic 
form. 

There remains but one point, though a cardinal one, in this discussion 
of the building of Tiberias: the date of its founding ceremony. The limits 
of the date of the city’s founding are, of course, set by the rule of Herod 
Antipas whose reign lasted from 4 B.C. to 39 A.D., and are narrowed 
further by the reign of Tiberius from 14 to 37 A.D. 

There are three ancient sources aiding a finer dating: the Chronicle of 
Eusebius, Josephus’ Antiquities, and the coins of Tiberias: 

(a) Eusebius states in his Chronicle*® that Tiberias was founded in the 
fourteenth year of Tiberius’ reign, which would be in A.D. 28. Since, how- 
ever, Eusebius lumps together in that year whatever else Josephus has 
written about Antipas’ reign, as well as the founding of Tiberias, this 
dating is of little value. 

(b) Several historians, including Schiirer,”’ have relied in their datings 
on the order in which Josephus has detailed his story in the Antiquities.** 
He describes the foundation of Tiberias and of the other cities set up by 
the Herodians, after he has mentioned Pontius Pilate’s appointment to 
Judaea. These historians conclude that since Pilate governed from 26-36 
A.D., Tiberias was therefore founded in the year A.D. 26 or later. It should 
be pointed out, however, that Josephus in writing a pragmatic history 


26 II, pp. 146-149 (Griech.-christl. Schriftsteller, Leipzig). 
2" Geschichte des jtidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, 11, Leipzig, 1901. Par. 23, n, 469. 
Ant., XVIII, 35-53. 
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rather than a chronicle, grouped his facts not by date, but by subject. For 
example, he speaks of the death of Phraates IV, King of Parthia, which 
took place in 2/1 B.c., and that of Antiochus of Commagene, who died in 
71 B.c., immediately after mentioning the foundation of Tiberias. In 
any case, in his War Josephus inverts the order and writes of the founding 
of Tiberias before recording the appointment of Pilate.”* 

(c) The coins of Tiberias which are dated by the era of the city, supply 
the best and safest evidence of the city’s founding date, though they do 
not yet fix the date for certain. However, it is clear that: (i) the coins of 
Hadrian, struck in the year 100 of Tiberias, could not have been dated 
before the accession of Hadrian in 117; it follows that Tiberias was not 
founded before A.D. 17 ; (ii) the coins of Commodus struck in the year 170 
of the city could not have been dated after the death of Commodus in 192. 
Tiberias was therefore not founded after A.D. 22. Thus the gap is necsowed 
down to the five years from 17-22 A.D. 

Sir George Hill*® has tried to fix the exact date within these limits by 
assuming that coins of Trajan, struck in the year 81, should be dated after 
Tiberias had been transferred to direct Roman rule, following the death 
of Agrippa II. The death of Agrippa, following Photius and Schiirer, he 
has fixed in the year 100. Consequently, the era of the coins dated 81 
would have begun in 19 A.D.(100-81=19). It should be noted, however, 
that it is quite possible that there will yet be found coins struck under 
Trajan dated 80 or even earlier. Furthermore, more recent authors have 
placed the death of Agrippa II in 92 or 93 A.D.*' In this case, a date arrived 
at by the above reasoning, would fall ovtside the certain limits of 17-22 
A.D. 

It may be possible by using another method, that of examining how 
founding dates had been set for other cities, to arrive at a reasonable result 
for the date of Tiberias. It appears that none of the foundation ceremonies 
of the cities founded by Herod or his sons had been fixed haphazardly, 
but that they had been arranged to coincide with important dates inthe 


29 II, pp. 168-9. 8° Brit. Mus. Catal. Coins, Palestine, p. xiv fol. 
5! Rosenberg, Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encycl. s.v. Julius Agrippa, Vol. X, col. 150. 
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lives of the emperors. It has been proven, for example, that Sebaste was 
founded in 27 B.c., the year in which Octavius Caesar became Augustus 
(in Greek: Sebastos).*” 

The case of Caesarea is somewhat more complicated: The foundation 
ceremony is assigned by Josephus to the 192nd Olympiad and the 28th 
year of Herod’s reign.** The 192nd Olympiad lasted from the summer of 
13 to that of 9 B.c. Though it is usually considered that the regnal years of 
Herod should be calculated from 37 B.c.,when he had captured Jerusalem, 
there is no doubt but that Josephus, following the official reckoning, 
calculated Herod’s reign from 40 B.c., the year in which Herod was 
nominated by the Senate as ‘King of the Jews’. The official year for the 
foundation of Caesarea would therefore have been in 13-12 B.c. Now in 
13 B.C. ..ugustus had reached his fiftietin birthday as well as the thirtieth 
anniversary of the year in which he had first assumed (on 7 January, 43 
B.C.) command of the army (imperatoria potestas), a power which he held to 
his death.** It could have been no mere coincidence that Caesarea was 
founded in the same year. 

The actual building of a city would last for several years,** so that the 
‘official’ foundation could have been advanced or retarded on royal pleasure. 
Assuming than that the Herodians did not pick the founding dates of their 
cities haphazardly, the case of Tiberias ought to be reconsidered. From the 
point of view of the Imperial Calendar, year 18 is the most outstanding of 
the years from 17-22 A.D. Tiberius’60th birthday fell in the year 18, as 
well as the 20th anniversary of his holding the ¢ribunica potestas or co- 
regency. If Herod Antipas had begun the construction of Tiberias in A.D. 
14, on the accession of Tiberius, he could well have founded it officially four 
years later. We conclude, therefore, that Tiberias was founded in A.D.i8. 


32 Otto has shown that the date was in 27 B.C., not in 25, as had formerly been assumed. 
Cf. s.v. Herodes, Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Enc., Suppl. Il, col. 65, 76. 

33 Ant., XVI, 136. 

34 For these and the following dates see Clinton, H.F.: Fasti romani. Oxford, 1845. 

55 Herod built Caesarea twelve years. Ant., XV, 341. 
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The Beginning of Maccabean Coinage 


B. KANAEL 


In an epistle to Simon Maccabeus, written in the year 139 or 138 ac." 
Antiochus VII Sidetes extended permission to issue coins: 
‘and I give thee leave to coin money for thy country with thine own stamp.’ 
(1 Macc., xv, 6.)° 
Simon issued no coins, however, despite having been granted permission 
to do so;° tic first Maccabean coins were not issued until the time of his 
successor, John Hyrcanus. This article proposes to examine the reasons 
why Simon was unable to avail himself of the privilege to mint money, 
and to examine the circumstances surrounding the actual issue of the first 
Maccabean coins. 


1 Bickermann, E.: Der Gott der Makkabder, Berlin, 1937, p. 175: 138 B.C. In Institutions des 
Séleucides, Paris, 1938, p. 228, he puts the date of the letter at 139. 

Kalénétpepe oor TH KOpa cou. Bikermann translates: 
‘Je te permets de frapper monnaie a ton propre type qui aura cours dans ton pays.’ 

The Seleucids used to grant permission to subject towns and provinces for the issue of 
bronze coins, particularly from the reign of Antiochus IV (Epiphanes) onwards. The right was 
nearly always granted for local coinage only, as in the case of Antiochus Sidetes’ permission 
to Simon. The Seleucids retained to themselves, for the most part, the right to issue coins 
of higher denominations. The coins that were issued by the later Maccabeans, however, were, 
in the opinion of the writer, completely independent. Those issued by Hyrcanus, for example, 
show this, not by the metal of which they are composed, but by the Hebrew inscription, which 
makes no mention of Seleucid overlordship. 

8 The coins inscribed “Year four...of the redemption of Zion’ were formerly attributed to 
Simon Maccabeus. 

These coins should, however, be ascribed to the fourth year of the ‘First Revolt’ against 
the Romans (69-70 “.D.). See Sellers, O.R. & Albright, W.F.: The First Campaign of 
Excavation at Beth Zur, Bull. Amer. Schools Orient. Res., 43, 1931, p. 13. This opinion is now 
shared by Sukenik, E.L.: The dr ‘Thick Shekels’, Kedem, 1, 1947, p.14. (Hebrew) and 
Reifenberg, A.: Ancient Hebrew Arts, {--: "ork, 1950, p.89. 

The present writer has reached the « ‘usion that these coins were issued during the 
civil war between John of Gischala an’ non Bar-Gioras, which preceded the siege of 
Jerusalem, by the latter’s faction. 
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It is, first of all, the opinion of Willrich* that the document, 1 Macc., xv, 
2-9, from which the above quotation is taken, is a forgery. Such a theory 
seems unnecessary, however, for this letter to Simon is in accord with the 
events preceeding Antiochus’ rise to power in Syria. Along with the right 
to issue coins, Antiochus had promised: 

*,..and the strongholds which thou hast built, which thou hast in thy possession, 

let them remain unto thee. And everything owing to the king, and the things 

that shall be owing to the king, let them be remitted unto thee from now and 

unto all time.’ (ibid. 7-8) 

Antiochus composed and sent the letter ‘from the islands of the sea’* while 
he was still merely a pretender to the Syrian throne. He hoped that it 
would move Simon to aid him in an attempt to capture Syria from Tryphon, 
the actual ruler. Among the other promises, the permission to issue 
coins would have meant that Simon would have had a considerable degree 
of political independence, once Antiochus came into power.° 

Simon, on his part, could not make an immediate use of the permission 
to issue coins under the authority of Antiochus, for it would have been a 
sign of open rebellion against Tryphon. He was, however, apparently 
willing to aid Antiochus and sent an army to take part in the siege of 
Dor, where Tryphon had taken refuge. By this time, however, Antiochus 
felt himself so powerful that he changed his propitiatory attitude towards 
Simon and rejected his help: 

‘but he would not receive them, but set at naught everything that he had pre- 

viously covenanted with him.’ (1 Macc., xv, 27). 

Antiochus, it must be remembered, became one of the strongest kings to 
rule Syria, restoring the kingdom to its pristine might and carrying out 
an expedition against the Parthians. Once sure of his kingdom, he cancelled 
all privileges and remissions that he had granted Simon: 

‘Now, therefore, deliver up the cities which ye have taken, and the tributes of 


4 Willrich, H.: Zum Miinzwesen der Makkabier, Zeitschr. f. Alttest. Wiss., 51 (N.F. 10), 1933, 
p. 79. See, however, Bickermann's refutation in: Der Gott der Makkabder, p. 175, n. 7. 

5 The reference is evidently to Rhodes; see Appian, Syr. c. 68. 

® Right of coinage under the rule of the Seleucids: Bikerman, Institutions, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), 
Pp- 228-235; see also supra, n. 2. 
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the places whereof ye have gotten dominion outside the borders of Judaea; or 
else give me for them five hundred talents of silver; and for the harm that ye 
have done, and the tributes of the cities, another five hundred talents...’ (ébid. 
30-31). 


The full text of this letter is not given in the First Book of the Maccabees, 
but there is no doubt, in view of his other demands, that Antiochus revoked 
the permit to issue coins. Simon Maccabeus became again a dependent to 
Syria, though this time under Antiochus. In his brief moment of 
independence he was unable to make use of the permission to mint coins. 

John Hyrcanus succeeded his father Simon Maccabeus in the spring of 
177 A. Sel. (135/134 B.c.).’ Antiochus, continuing his high handed line 
of action, led an army in person against Hyrcanus in the first year of the 
latter's rule. They fought for more than a year until Hyrcanus was forced 
to accept a state of complete vassalage. Antiochus breached the wall of 
Jerusalem, had Hyrcanus pay a tribute of 500 talents, and had him give 
hostages as a surety of good faith. He then forced Hyrcanus to accompany 
him with an army on his expedition against the Parthians in 130-129 
B.C.” Until the death of Antiochus in 129 B.c., John Hyrcanus was, of 
course, not independent enough to mint his own coins. 

The greater part of the Syrian army having been wiped out on the death 
of Antiochus Sidetes,’ the Seleucids remained without any decisive milit- 
ary strength. As noted by E. Meyer, this year, 129 B.c., marks ‘the decline 
of the Seleucid kingdom’,*” although the decline did not reveal itself until 
some time after the death of Sidetes.'’ Nonetheless, the year following 
the succession of Demetrius II (126/125 B.c.), Syria was torn by a struggle 
for power between him and Alexander II Zebinas (128-123 B.c.). Many 
of the towns and provinces which had been subject to the Seleucids, began 


7 1. Macc., xvi, 14. For the chronology see: Schiirer, E.: Geschichte des juidischen Volkes im Zeitalter 


Jesu Christi, 1, 3rd & 4th edit., Leipzig, 1901, p. 256, n. 1. Bickermann, Der Gott der Makkabéer 
pp. 16, 155 ff. 


8 Josephus, Art., XIII, 2-4, § 236-253. 

® Bellinger, A.R.: The End of the Seleucids, Transact. Connecticut Acad., 38, 1949, p. 58f. 
10 Meyer, E.: Ursprung und Anfange des Christentums, I. Stuttgart and Berlin, 1921, p. 272. 
1) Meyer, op. cit.: ‘so verfiel das Reich immer mehr in volle Auflésung.’ 
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to take advantage of this weakening of the Syrian kingdom’” and declared 
their independence. As a symbol of this change they began to reckon a 
new era, which replaced the Seleucid era. They began furthermore to mint 
their own money, dating it according to this era. 

The first independent coins were struck by Tyre, which inaugurated a 
new era on the declaration of its independence in 187 A. Sel. (1 26/125 
B.C.).'* Sidon and the Hellenized towns of the coastal plain continued to 
use Seleucid coins until a somewhat later time. Sidon reckoned her era of 
independence from the year 111/110 B.c., and issued coins shortly after- 
wards.** In Ascalon’® it is known that Seleucid coins were minted until 


12 Josephus also reports with regard to Hyrcanus: Kai yap adtdc peta tiv "Avtidyou 
teAeutiy Maxedévev anéotn Kal obte obte adtoic 
ovdév Ett mapetyev. *...after the death of Antiochus (Sidetes) he too revolted from the 
Macedonians, and no longer furnished them any aid either as a subject or as a friend.’ 
(Josephus, Ant., XIII, 10,1: § 273; Marcus’ translation.) This paragraph, however, which occurs 
in a description of the wars between Antiochus VIII Grypus (his second reign: 111-96 B.C.) 
and Antiochus IX Cyzicenus (113-95 B.C.) appears to me to be a brief and generalised 
summary of a lengthy and complicated series of events, more fully reported in a document 
which was probably before Josephus at the time of writing. The process began with 
Hyrcanus’ refusal to pay tribute or to give military aid to the Syrians soon after the death 
of Antiochus Sidetes. The friendship @iAla between Hyrcanus and Alexander Zebinas 
which is mentioned in § 269 formed an additional stage in this course of events; in this 
writer's opinion, complete independence was achieved only with the first conquests of Greek 
inhabited territories (Samaria and Scythopolis) in the reign of Cyzicenus (109 B.C. would seem 
to be the most probable date), when Grypus renewed his attacks upon the former ruler. This 
opinion is reinforced by a later passage in Amt. XIII, § 273, in which Josephus related that 
the government of Hyrcanus flourished particularly during the war between the two brothers. 
13 Seyrig, H.: Notes on Syrian Coins, Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 119, New York, 
1950, p. 31. In the same year Demetrius was murdered while attempting to take refuge in 
Tyre. Regarding the circumstances governing the events of this year, see Bellinger, op. cit. 
(supra, n. 9), p. 64, n. 22. 

4 Hill, G.F.: British Museum Catalogue, Phoenicia, London, 1910, p. CV, p. 158 f. 

18 Brett, A.B.: The Mint of Ascalon under the Seleucids, American Numismatic Society, 
Museum Notes, 4, New York, 1950, p. 53. 

In the writer's opinion, the declaration of Ascaion’s independence was coordinated with 
the proclamation of the Hasmonean kingdom by Aristobulus in the same year; Judaea and 
Ascalon were now united against Syria and Gaza. Jannaeus succeeded in conquering Gaza 
only with the help of his maritime ally; cf. Bellinger, op. cit. (supra, n. 9.), p. 71, n. 58. Cf. 
Malamat, A.: The New Aramaic Saqqarah Papyrus from the time of Jeremiah. (Hebrew) 
Bull. Jew. Palest. Explor. Soc., 15, 1949, pp. 34-39, espec. p. 38, on the friendly relations existing 
between Judaea and Ascalon already in Old Testament times. 
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the year 105/1048.c. The next year Ascalon became independent and 
at a later date issued local coinage dated according to this era. Gaza issu- 
ed coins according to the Seleucid era at least as late as 103/102 B.c."* 

The independence of Judaea under Hyrcanus was, of course, a part of the 
same disintegration of Syria, so that the issue of coinage there must have 
occurred between the time of the declaration of Tyre’s independence (126/ 
125 B.C.) and the time that Gaza issued her last Seleucid coins (103/102 
B.C.). It seems, therefore, probable that Hyrcanus first minted money 
about 110 B.c.,’” just after he had captured Samaria and Scythopolis, the 
first Greek towns to be conquered by him. The inhabitants of these two 
towns had turned to Antiochus Cyzicenus, the Syrian king, for help against 
Hyrcanus, but the latter's commanders had been able to defeat che Syrian 
army and to take the cities. It is probable that until this defeat, John Hyr- 
canus, a careful ruler, would have been loth to break the last formal ties 
with the king of Syria.** After a victory over the Syrian army in open war- 
fare, however, he would have had little hesitation to sever the final con- 
nection with Antiochus Cyzicenus.’* Probably as a symbol of his complete 


16 Baramki, J.: Coins in the Palestine Museum, III, Quart. Dept. Antiq. Palest., 8, 1939, Pl. XLI, 
No. 10. 17 Ant., XIII, 10, 1-3, § 274 f. See Marcus’ remarks ad Joc. (Cf. above n. 12). 
18 Another reason why this careful ruler would be loath to break the last formal ties with 
the Syrians was the possibility that the latter would confiscate the donations of the Asiatic 
Diaspora to the Temple of Jerusalem. In the opinion of Dr. A. Shalit, these contributions 
already formed an important source of income in the period under review. 

18 For formal recognition of independence by the Seleucidae in this period see the letter 
written in 109 B.C. by Antiochus VIII Grypus to Ptolemy IX Alexander I of Egypt, who was 
aided by his mother, Cleopatra III. 

This letter deals with the grant of ‘everlasting freedom’ [éxpivapev el] ¢ tov &navta 
xpovov éAeuBéEpouc [| elvar] to Seleucia in Pieria (Welles, C.B.: Royal Correspondence in the 
Hellenistic Period. Yale Univ. Press, 1934, letters 71-72, pp. 288-294.) Seleucia’s liberty is 
recognised by both Grypus and Prolemy, who were waging an intermittent war against 
Cyzicenus and Lathyrus. The formal expression is ‘we have entered them (sc. Seleucia) in the 
treaties which we have mutually concluded.’ [... kai nepreAcBouev ¢ alc értoin- 
GAA [ Aous cuvOrKaic]. 

The Roman Senate was also informed of this. In Seleucia, the liberty of the city was 
marked by the beginning of a new era, and silver coins were minted from 108 B.C. and 
dated in accordance with this era. Cf. Rostovtzeff, M.: The social and economic history of the 
Hellenistic World, II. Oxford, 1941, pp. 842-846. 


Judaea, being at war with Cyzicenus and Lathyrus, obviously also supported Grypus and 
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independence, he then began to issue the coins which bear the inscription: 
‘Jehochanan the High Priest and the Community’ (Heber) of the 


Cleopatra (cf. Ant., XIII, 10, 4 § 284 f.). The circumstances governing the formal granting of 
complete independence to Judaea, and the beginning of Judaean coinage, might well have 
been similar to those affecting Seleucia. 

2° Or ‘Senate’. 

21 Hill, G.F.: British Museum Catalogue. Palestine. Pl. XX, 20 f. Reifenberg, A.: Ancient Jewish 
Coins. No. 7 f. 
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Unpublished 
and Unusual Jewish Coins* 


A. REIFENBERG 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


JOHN HYRCANUS (135-104 B.c.) 


1. AE Wreath of laurel; within inscription: Double cornucopiae, 
1.9 gr. mim between which poppy- 
13 mm. n San head. 
man 


It will be noticed that instead of the usual inscription ‘Jehochanan, the 
High Priest of the Community of the Jews’, this coin reads: ‘Jehochanan 
the Great (High) of the Community of the Jews’. The omission of the 
word ‘Priest’ is presumably only a mistake made by the engraver. 


HEROD PHILIPP II (4 B.c.-A.D. 34) 


2. AE Head of Augustus to r. Inscription  Templewith fourcolumns 


3.7 gr. beg. on |. above: TETPA——OY andin & pediment within which 
18 mm. field tol. and r.L E(Year5S=a.D. ornament. Inscr. beg. onr. 
1/2). below: CEBACTO[C] 
KAICAP 


This coin shows that Philipp started issuing coins in the fifth year of his 
reign. The coin is most unusual in having the name of Philipp and the 


date on the obverse, whe-eas the designation of the Caesar appears on the 
reverse. 


* See Plate 32.— All the coins except No. 8 form part of the author's collection. 
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FIRST REVOLT (A.D. 66-70) 


3. AE Chalice with knob on stem and broad _—_ Ethrog between two lu- 
5.1 gr. rim ending on both sides in a pearl. _—_ labs. Inser.: 

20 mm. Inscr.: nsw 

It will be seen that the form of the cup on this coin is different from the 
usual representations.” The chalice is, in fact most similar to the chalice 
represented on the shekels of the first year of the revolt.* This is a further 
proof that these coins should not be attributed to Simon, but to the First 
Revolt (cf. Kanael’s article in this issue of the Journal). 


AGRIPPA II (A.D. 50-93) 


4, AE Head of Domitian to r.; laureate Nike tor., 1. foot on shield 
5.1 gr. Inscr.: AOMITIANOC———— supported on |. knee. 
20 mm. Around beg. on I. inscr.: 


ETOY HI BAATPINNA 
The date (year 18=A.D. 78) on this type of coin was hitherto unknown. 


5. AE Head of Domitian as above. Inscr.: Nike tor. as above. Inser.: 
5.6 gr. AOMITIA—— AP ETOY 16 BAATPIN—— 
20 mm. 


As in the case of No. 4 the year (19=A.D. 79) on this type of coin was 
hitherto unknown. 


SECOND REVOLT (A.D. 132-135) 


6. AR* Within a wreath inscr.: (sic!) Lyra(kithara) with four 
2.9 gr. pw strings. Inscr. beg. on r. 
18 mm. ys below: sw 


A similar coin (same obv. and rev. dies) is illustrated in a sale catalogue’, 
where it is wrongly described. Otherwise the type is unknown. 


1] have to thank Mr. L. Kadman-Kaufmann for drawing my attention to this coin. 

2 British Museum Catalogue, Vol. Palestine, P\. XX, 12-14 and Reifenberg, A.: Ancient Jewish Coins. 
Jerusalem. 1947, No. 6. 3 British Museum Catalogue, (supra, n. 2), Pl. XXX, 1 and 
2, and Reifenberg, op. cit.(supra, n. 2), Nos. 137 and 138. * Found at Bether (Bittir). 
5 Collection du Colonel Allotte de la Fuye: Monnaies Grecques, Paris, 1925, No. 1125. 
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7. AR Bunchof grapes with leaf and tendril. Lyra (kithara) with three 
3.3gr. Around beg. on I. inser.: strings. Around beg. on r. 
22 mm. inscription: 

nvind 
It will be seen that the form of the letter ‘ayin’ is most unusual, having 


a cross-like sign within the circle. As far as was possible to ascertain all 
coins with this peculiar form of ‘ayin’ come from the same die’. Although 
a number of specimens have been published, the form of this letter has 
never been commented on. The letter resembles a ‘teth’ in ancient Hebrew 
inscriptions, but is, of course, not meant to represent a ‘teth’. A study of 
the dies shows that we are not dealing with a damage caused by wear and 
tear, but with a pecularity of the die-engraver. Similar cross-shaped forms 
of ‘ayin’ occur on ossuaries of the first centuries B.C. and A.D.’. Is it possible 
that the engraver put this sign within the normal circle-formed ‘ayin’ of 
the ancient alphabet in order to explain the letter, since this ancient form 
was not in use anymore? 


8. AR Bunch of grapes with leaf and tendril. _Jugtor.(Nopalm-branch.) 


3.2 gr. Around beg. on I. Inser.: Inscr. beg. on r. below: 
20 mm. pyow mind 
GER 


This type (without palm-branch on the reverse and bunch of grapes on 
the obverse) was not known to Hamburger” and has appeared in two sale 
catalogues’ only. The same rev. die (‘Jug without palm-branch’)as illust- 
rated here has been used for several coins (withthe obv.‘nameinwreath’)’’, 
but there also exists a different die’”. It is therefore not to be assumed that 
the omission of the palm-branch has to be attributed to an error of the 
coin-engraver’®. 


e.g. British Museum Catalogue, (supra, n.2),P1. XX XV, Nos. 1, 2,10 (obv.). 
7 Lidzbarski, M.:Handb. d. nordsem. Epigrapbik, 11. Weimar, 1898, Pl. XLVI. 
* Hamburger, L.: Die Manzpragungen wabrend des letzten Aufstandes der Israeliten. Berlin, 1892, 
p. 25. ® Hamburger, J.: Lager Katalog X1, Frankfurt, 1909,No. 1333. 
® Collection du Colonel Allotte de la Fuye, op. cit. (supra, n. 5), No. 1151, from which the 
specimen illustrated here has been taken. 

1) British Museum Catalogue, (supra, n. 2), Pl. XXXIV, No. 7 and a coin in the author's 
collection. 2 Collection du Colonel Allotte de la Fuye, of. cit. (supra, n.5), 
Nos. 1113 and 1150. 18 Hamburger, L.: /oc. cit. (supra, n. 8). 
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As was stated in the introduction to 
NOTES AND NEWS in the last number of 
the Israel Exploration Journal (p.121), 
it is the intention of the editors to 
present in every alternate number of 
the Journal “notices of important 
books and papers published in Hebrew, 
with a summary of their contents”. 
The notices are meant to inform the 
general public of the investigations in 
the various fields of learning that are 
being carried on in Israel. Lack of space 
precludes more than the briefest of 
summaries: it is hoped, however, that 
in the course of time, all of the more 
important Hebrew books and papers 
published since May, 1948, will have 
been mentioned in these columns. 


Brawer, A.J.: Eretz Israel (Palestine). 
Tel Aviv, Bialik Foundation & Dvir, 
1949. XV & 528 pp., 27 pls., maps. 
The present book is an entirely rewrit- 
ten edition of the author’s textbook 
on the Geography of Palestine (Ist 
edit. 1922, 2nd edit. 1929). It deals 
with Palestine within its historical 
boundaries. A short introductory 
chapter is devoted to the regional sett- 
ing of the country, its boundaries at dif- 
ferent times, and its names. This is fol- 
lowed by a treatment of the geological 
structure of the country as a whole and 
a detailed topographic- morphologic 
description area by area (pp. 17-201). 
Subsequent chapters deal with climate, 
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vegetation and animal life, demogra- 
phy, and human and economic geogra- 
phy.The four concluding chapters (pp. 
375-495) are devoted to a regional 
treatment of ‘settlements and Beduin 
tribes’in the different areas,the chapter- 
headings themselves being more sug- 
gestive of the date of the first edition 
than of the present time. An extensive 
bibliographical list and index are in- 
cluded. The book is illustrated by 49 
fairly well reproduced photographs giv- 
ing a representative picture of Pales- 
tine’s varied countryside. The many 
maps and sketch-maps comprise two 
generalized geological maps: the one 
stratigraphic and the other structural, 
as well as maps of rainfall, vegetation, 
administrative and tribal areas. In addi- 
tion there is a large number of small 
contour sketches of different regions 
as well as sketch-maps representing dif- 
ferent physical and economic features. 


Ashbel, D.: Aglim Eretz Israel la-azoreha 
(Regional climatology of Palestine). 
Jerusalem, Meteorological Depart- 
ment, Hebrew University, n. d., 
(1951?). III & 244 & 17 pp. 

Ashbel, D.: Atlas bio-aglimi |'Eretz 
Israel ushkhenotheha (Bio-Climatic Atlas 
of Israel and the neighbouring count- 
ries). Jerusalem, Meteorological De- 
partment, Hebrew University, n. d., 
(1950?). III & 151 pp. 

Thesetwo latest books by Dr.Ashbel 
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are complementary to one another, 
the Regional Climatology being a comp- 
rehensive text, whilst the Bio-Climatic 
Adlas presents a wealth of meteoro- 
logic source-material. The Regional 
Climatology deals with the climate of 
Palestine in the following sequence:- 
Coastal Plain, West-Jordan Uplands 
(N to S), Negev, Emek Yizreel, Jordan 
Rift Valley, the Mountains of the Jor- 
dan sources (Mt. Hermon and parts of 
the Southern Lebanon). There is no 
chapter devoted to the climate of 
Palestine as a whole; for this one has 
to rely on the previous publications of 
the author. The book is well illustrated 
by alarge number of instrument-charts 
and some schematic weather-charts. 
The last 17 pages give a selection of 
Meteorological Normals of Israel 
which are based, however, on very 
unequal periods, not always stated, 
and on various station standards. 
The Bio-Climatic Atlas has parallel 
Hebrew and English texts throughout. 
It offers a wealth of climate maps, 
some of which seem to overstress de- 
tails unduly, instrument-charts, dia- 
grams, and illustrative sketches giving 
information on barometric pressure, 


winds, rainfall and humidity, dew and , 


evaporation, insolation, air, water, and 
soil temperatures. These chapters are 
followed by a selection of charts illust- 
rating Khamsin-conditions, and con- 
cluded by a short selection of meteoro- 
logical charts for neighbouring count- 
ries. 


Unfortunately, neither publication 
is dated, a particularly serious defect in 
apublication presenting climatological 


figures. 


Shnaton Hydrologi le’Israel, 1946-47. 
(Ministry of Agriculture, Water De- 
partment, Hydrological Service: Hyd- 
rological Year-Book of Israel, 1946- 
47). Jerusalem, 1950. XXXII & 288 
pp., map. 

This yearbook continues the three 
previous volumes issued by the Irriga- 
tion Service of the mandatory govern- 
ment. The present volume contains 
tables of discharge measurements for 
rivers and wadis, hydrological data for 
catchment areas, monthly and annual 
discharge figures and chemical data for 
springs, and water levels and chemical 
data for wells. A new feature is monthly 
lake level records (since July, 1926) 
and chemical data for Lake Tiberias, 
and monthly lake levels for the Dead 
Sea since April, 1939. Indices make 
the tables easily usable. All tables have 
Hebrew and English headings. A map 
of surface catchment areas is attached. 


Eretz Kinnaroth (The Land of Kinna- 
roth), ed. S. Yeivin, J.W. Hirschberg. 
Jerusalem, Jewish Agency Publication, 
1951. 166 pp., 20 pls. 

This is a volume containing the 
papers presented at the Fourth Archeo- 
logical Conference of the Jewish 
Palestine Exploration Society held at 
Tiberias in 1947.The papers deal with 
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the Sea of Galilee and its surroundings. 
D. Amiran discusses its geography, 
M. Stekelis prehistory, and S. Yeivin 
early history. The ancient synagogues 
in the region are the subject of a paper 
by E. L. Sukenik, while J. Weitz gives a 
résumé of modern settlement. Other 
papers are centred on Tiberias, with 
M. Avi-Yonah describing its founda- 
tion (cf. pp. 160-169 in this issue of 
the Journal) and G. Landau the remains 
of the Roman Period. M. Schwabe 
deals with the historic lessons to be 
drawn from theGreek inscriptions, and 
J.W. Hirschberg with Mar Zutra, head 
of the Sanhedrin in the 6th century, the 
late B. Klar with Tiberias in the Gaonic 
period, and Y. Braslavsky with the re- 
founding of the city by Don Joseph 
Nassi.The tombs of holy men in Tiber- 
ias are discussed by Rabbi J. M. Tole- 
dano, while Dr. M. Buchmann presents 
the history of the hot springs. 
Avi-Yonah, M.: Geografiah historit 
shel Eretz Israel... (Historical Geogra- 
phy of Palestine from the Return to 
Zion tothe Arab Conquest). Jerusalem, 
Bialik Foundation, 1st ed. 1950, 2nd 
(revised) ed. 1951, 208 pp., maps. 
Part I of this book presents the his- 
torical (dynamic) factors which shaped 
the political geography of Palestine and 
its ethnic composition. There are chap- 
ters on the Persian and Hellenistic Per- 
iods, the creation and dismemberment 
of the Hasmonean Kingdom, the rise 
and fall of the House of Herod, and the 
events which followed the destruction 
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of the Second Jewish commonwealth. 
Part II describes the Roman road sys- 
tem, historically and geographically. 
Part III presents a systematic survey of 
the various sections of Palestine (Jud- 
aea, Samaria, Galilee, Transjordan, and 
the Negev). Sub-chapters discuss the 
cities of each section: the boundaries 
of their territories, the localities that 
were under their rule, their history, and 
any extant ruins are given. There are ten 
sketch-maps in the text and a folded 
coloured map (1 : 350,000). An ap- 
pendix lists ancient ruins which have 
notyet been identified. A selective 
bibliography is quoted in the notes. 
Indices of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew 
names conclude the volume. 


Reifenberg, A.: Milhemet ha-Mizra' ve- 
ha-Yeshimon (The Battle of the Des- 
ert and the Sown). Jerusalem, Bialik 
Foundation, 1950. 131 pp., 36 pls. 
This book concerns itself with an- 
cient agriculture in the Near East, and 
with the struggle to maintain cultiva- 
tion against the encroaching desert. A 
background of topography, geology 
and history is given, the last from 
agriculture’s earliest prehistoric begin- 
nings until the Turkish period. The de- 
cline of agriculture after its flourishing 
millennia is thoroughly examined; 
the destruction of plant cover, erosion, 
the creation and later ruin of irrigation 
installations (wells, foggaras, pools, 
dams and aqueducts), are all discussed. 
An appendix deals with ancient agri- 
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culture in the Negev, and 72 figures 
illustrate the text. The book cites an 
extensive bibliography. 


Braslavski, Y.: Hayad'ata et ha-Aretz, 
III, Yam ha-Melah Saviv Saviv (Know 
Palestine, III, Round and about the 
Dead Sea). Hotza’at ha-Kibbutz ha- 
Meuhad, 1951. 479 pp. 

This is the third in a series of region- 
al handbooks on Palestine. Part I, 
1940, dealt with Galilee, Part II, 1946, 
with the Negev.The author begins with 
a general chapter on the Dead Sea, 
followed by others on the surrounding 
mountains and the Lisan Peninsula, 
Mount Sdom, ‘Engeddi, and the cafions 
on the eastern shore. Climate, vegeta- 
tion and mineral resources with special 
emphasis on the Palestine Potash Com- 
pany and its works are the subject of 
subsequent chapters. The last partof the 
book deals with the Dead Sea in ancient 
times and the biblical account of So- 
dom andGomorrah,and is fittingly con- 
cluded by a chapter on Masada and its 
heroic role in Jewish history. The book 
is well illustrated by many fine photo- 
graphs and a number of sketch-maps. 


Almog, Y. & Eshel, B.Z.: Hevel Sdom 
(The Sdom District). Hotza’at ha-Kib- 
butz ha-Meuhad, 2nd edit., 1950. 434 
pp. 
This is the much enlarged second 
edition (ist edit., 1945) of a com- 
prehensive regional study. The first part 
of the book deals with the area at the 


southern end of the Dead Sea, part two 
with the Dead Sea as a whole, and part 
three with the Potash Works at Sdom. 
The geographic and geological founda- 
tions of this interesting area, and the 
technical background of the Potash 
Works, are well brought out.There are 
many good photographs and diagrams, 
including an interesting geological bloc 
diagram of Mount Sdom byDr. Vroman 
(IX, opp. p. 32). 


Sukenik,E.L.: Megé/loth Genuzoth mitokh 
Genizah geduma shenimtzeah bemidbar 
Yehuda (Hidden Scrolls from an an- 
cient cache found in the Judaean De- 
sert), I. Jerusalem, Bialik Foundation, 
1948. 43 pp., 13 pls.—: Megilloth 
Genuzoth, \1. Jerusalem. Bialik Founda- 
tion, 1950. 91 pp., 50 pls. 

In these volumes Prof. Sukenik pub- 
lishes extracts from the texts of the 
scrolls acquired by him for the Heb- 
rew University from among the fam- 
ous find made in a cave at Ras 
Feshkha near the Dead Sea. The first, 
preliminary, report consist of an intro- 
duction dealing with the circumstances 
of the find, describing the scrolls, 
evaluating their significance, and giv- 
ing linguistic notes on the Damascus 
text. This is followed by extracts from 
the scrolls: ‘The war of the Sons of 
Light and the Sons of Darkness’, the 
‘Thanksgiving’ poems, and the Isaiah 
Scroll. The thirteen plates illustrate 
the state of the scrolls and reproduce 
various parts of the text. 
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Involume II more texts are publish- 
ed: the ‘Serah ha-yahad’, more frag- 
ments of the ‘Thanksgiving’ poems, a 
corrected version of a chapter in “The 
war of the Sons of Light and the Sons 
of Darkness’, fragments of Leviticus 
and Isaiah, and the Habakuk comment- 
ary. The introduction discusses the dis- 
covery of the scrolls and the reasons 
for the cache. The finds are listed and 
a palaeographic table is given. A few 


fragments from the texts, the jars in. 


which the scrolls were found, and the 
state of the manuscripts when dis- 
covered, are presented in photographic 
plates. 


Melamed, E.Z.: The Onomastikon of 
Eusebius, Jerusalem, Jew. Palest.Explor. 
Soc., 1950, 97 pp. (Reprinted from 
Tarbis, 19, 21). 

This is a translation into Hebrew of 
the text of the Onomastikon from 
Klostermann’s edition (1904). Each 
item is separately numbered and an- 
notated (variants of text, identifica- 
tion, etc.). Indices of Biblical place- 
names, names in use at the time of 
Eusebius, and a table comparing the 
pagination of the present edition with 
that of Klostermann are given. 


Yaari A. (ed.): Masa' R. Meshullam mi- 
Volterra be-Eretz Israel (The travels of 
R. Meshullam di Volterra in Palestine, 
1481). Jerusalem, Bialik Foundation, 
1950. 106 pp.,2 maps. 

The editor in his introdution to this 


Hebrew edition of Meshullam’s travels, 
writes of Jewish pilgrims from Italy in 
general and Meshullam as one of them. 
He discusses the book, its manuscript 
and editions, and presents an itinerary 
of Meshullam’s journey by way of 
Egypt, the Sinai desert, Gaza and Heb- 
ron to Jerusalem, and his return from 
Jaffa via Beirut, Damascus and Cyprus 
to Venice. 


Va‘ad ha-Lashon ha-'‘Ivrit (Hebrew 
Language Committee): Mé/on /e-Mu- 
nahey ha-Qadaruth (Dictionary of Pot- 
tery Terms), Jerusalem, 1950. 96 pp. 

This dictionary was prepared by a 
joint Committee of the Hebrew Langu- 
age Committee and the Israel Explor- 
ation Society. The terms are listed by 
order of subject: working methods, 
instruments, materials and processes, 
pots and their parts, pottery types, 
decoration. The terms refer both to 
ancient and modern pottery, with em- 
phasis on the former. Each term is 
translated into English, French and 
German. There are also indices in each 
of these languages sothat thedictionary 
can be used without reference to the 
Hebrew. The ten full page drawings 
contain 107 figures illustrating the 
terms. 


Mahleget ha-Medidoth (Survey De- 
partment): Mi/on le-Munahey Geodesiah 


(Dictionary of Geodetic Terms). Tel 


Aviv, 1949. 47 pp. (Mimeographed). 
This dictionary was prepared by a 
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Committee on which the Survey De- 
partment, the Hebrew Technical Col- 
lege, Haifa, and the Israel Association 
of Land Surveyors, were represented, in 
collaboration with the Hebrew Langua- 
ge Committee. The terms are listed in 
alphabetical order. Each term is trans- 
lated into English and German. 


Mahleget ha-Medidoth (Survey De- 
partment): Israe/, 1 ; 250.000. 3 sheets. 
1951. 


This is the first Hebrew edition of 
the well known medium scale topo- 
graphical map of Israel. It is very at- 
tractive in its new form: it is printed 


in 11 colours, six of which give the 
relief in different shades of green and 
brown, with dunes shown in a light 
brown raster. Metalled roads (two 
categories) are shown in red, and poli- 
tical boundaries in green. This is the 
first official map giving a nearly up to 
date picture of the many new villages 
throughout the country and the map 
clearly illustrates the revolutionary 
changes in rural settlement since the 
establishment of the State of Israel. A 
preliminary edition of this map in one 
sheet on a reduced scale (1 : 400.000) 
was published for the Jewish National 
Fund. 
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PLATE 25 


EXCAVATIONS AT TELL QASILE ° 


Scales in cm. 


Pottery from strata XII and XI. 
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PLATE 26 


EXCAVATIONS AT TELL QASILE 


Pottery from stratum X; 
No. 6: vessels in situ in room O3.— Scales in cm. 
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For captions see p.140. 
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PLATE 28 


Pottery from stratum X.— Scales in cm. EXCAVATIONS AT TELL QASILE 
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PLATE 29 


ratum VIII. 


Model of public building L in s 
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Model of house J, as rebuilt in stratum IX 
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PLATE 30 


EXCAVATIONS 


AT 


TELL QASILE 


For captions 
see p. 140. 
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PLATE 31 


v 
A: phot. J. Skoda. 
Sample of Limestone Coating investigated (A) and 
a ’ locality of origin near coast, about 1 km. north of Yarkon river (B). 
a B: phot. J. Petrbok. 
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UNPUBLISHED JEWISH COINS 
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